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Fact and Com ment 





THE marked advance in cotton during the past 

sixty days has greatly stimulated the market 
on manufactured goods. The big commission 
houses in New York have done a greater busi- 
ness recently at increased prices 
than they have done for over two 
years. This means that all classes 
of upholstery’ and drapery fab- 
rics will cost the buyer more. Mohair has also 
gone up considerably and mohair plush has been 
therefore advanced materially. Some manufac- 
turers have shortened terms and discounts and 
many are so well sold up that they are refus- 
ing orders and decline to quote prices beyond 
thirty days. 

Silk has gone up within the past sixty days 
and the prospects are that the market will be- 
come firmer if not higher in the near future. 

Stocks of rayon yarns in the hands of the 
manufacturers have been pretty well cleaned out 
and with the renewed activity in the textile in- 
dustry generally the outlook for this material is 
also an upward tendency. ; 

Wool has been advancing in price and it is 
expected that within a short time the advance will 
be noticeable. Manufacturers of cloth, blankets, 
etc., are quoting higher prices. Wool tapestries 
will also have to join the line of advance. 

Buyers of all manufactured goods must look 


for a steady advance in prices from now on.— 
W.M.L. 


ADVANCING 
PRICES 


THE law suit of Charles of London against S. 

Karpen & Bros., manufacturers, and nearly a 
hundred retailers is one of peculiar interest and 
importance to the trade. 

A chair was 
put on the market 
made by Karpen 
Bros. and adver- 
tised by many retailers as the “Charles of London”’ 


AcTIONS TO PRoTEcT PrRop- 
ERTY RIGHTS IN A NAME 

























































































































































































































































































































































type or style, the name of “Charles of London” 
being conspicuous in the advertising of the re- 
tailers. 

Charles of London. asked for injunction. 
In the case of Karpen, Spear & Co., Gimbel’s, 
Ludwig-Bauman, and Bloomingdale’s prelimi- 
nary injunctions were obtained, but denied in the 
cases against R. H. Macy & Co., Wanamaker’s 
and Loeser‘s on condition that they agree to an 
immediate trial of the issues. 
R. H. Macy comes up May 22nd. 

The principal defense of Karpen Bros. urged 
that the use of the name deceived no trade buyer 
who knew it was Karpen furniture, made in the 
“Charles of London” style, and that this was a 
style uncopyrighted and unpatentable and for 
many years recognized by trade buyers as a dis- 
tinctive style like Chippendale or Sheraton. 

Judge Wenzel in granting temporary injunc- 
tion said that he disregarded the contention that 
the type was a generic term like Chippendale, 
Sheraton, or Hepplewhite because Charles of Lon- 
don still lives, and while some day the name may 
belong to posterity, today it belongs to the plain- 
tiff. 

Judge Levy in the suit against Spear & Co. 
held to the same views. 

There is no claim that Karpen Bros. de- 
ceived the buyer because the buyer was a trade 
buyer and knew that “Charles of London” meant 
a style. 

The underlying principle of these suits seems 
to be in whether or not the public use of the name 
through the retailers would do damage to Charles 
of London.—C. R. C. 


WITH this number of THe UPHOLSTERER AND 

INTERIOR DECORATOR we adopt a new size and 
a new form which will, we trust, receive the ap- 
proval of those whose support through a long pe- 
riod of years has en- 
abled its publishers to 
maintain an aggressive 
and progressive rela- 
tionship with the trade it serves. 

The new size has been adopted to better serve 
the convenience of our readers. It has been our 
observation that the types of magazines which 
find a place on the desk of the business man of 
today are those of small dimensions and of con- 
centrated information. In size, we have come very 
close to that of the average magazine bought by 
men from news stands. 

Reference on our cover to the fact that this 
is the 45th Anniversary Year of the publication 
will doubtless recall to many of our friends the 
long period of service that the magazine and its 
staff has rendered to the trade. This period has 
seen the development of the vocation of interior 
decorator from a haphazard individualistic type of 
amateur service into a skilled profession calling 
for professional training and experience. It has 
seen the general store expand into the mammouth 
department store. It has seen the rise of specialty 
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shops, of exclusive home furnishing organizations, 
and the return, after a period of mechanized in- 
dustry, to a re-appreciation of the skill of handi- 
crafts. 

With all this the magazine has maintained a 
never flagging interest. In some of it, it has 
pointed the way; it has changed with the times 
being “Not the first to lay the old aside, nor yet 
the last by whom the new is tried.” 

For the help accorded us in our efforts, we 
extend sincere thanks and appreciation. We shall 
continue in the future, as in the past, to serve the 
industries we represent in every way that seems 
to us to promote the best interests of all con- 
cerned.—J. W. S. 


MOST enmities between individuals are caused 

not by what might be called “overt acts” on 
the part of either but by misunderstandings. This 
is as true in business as in social -relationships. 
So often we don’t get 
the other fellows point 
of view or he doesn’t 
get ours and there re- 
sults unpleasant feelings which might easily have 
been avoided. How true this is in the relationship 
between clients and interior decorators was borne 
out the other night in a conversation the writer 
had with a neighbor. 

This man’s home, decorated by a local in- 
terior decorator, is a delightful place. When the 
writer spoke of this fact the man replied, “It 
ought to be well decorated. It certainly cost 
plenty. So-and-so (mentioning the decorator by 
name) is—like all of his kind—some gyp artist.” 

Warming up to a condition of (to him) com- 
forting indignancy, he continued, “What do you 
think I discovered? Every blessed thing that fel- 
low bought for me he charged for at prices higher 
than I could have bought the same things for in 
any store!” 

“Were the increases in price high?” I asked. 
“They varied.” 

“About how much on the average.” 

“I should say—well about ten per cent.” 
“And how much did the decorator charge 
for his services?” I asked. 

My neighbor laughed. 

‘Oh, he threw those in,” he answered, and 
added, “thank heavens!” 

“But why should he?” I countered. “This 
man is not a personal friend or under any obliga- 
tion to you. Why should he give you gratis 
knowledge and taste which it took him years of 
study to acquire? 

“As a matter of fact,” I continued when no 
reply to my rhetorical question was forthcoming, 
“he didn’t do anything of the sort. He charged 
you for his knowledge and taste and the time 
he used in combing the market for the things he 
bought for you by adding a percentage to the 
retail price of each article. You yourself say 
that this percentage averaged only about ten per 

(Continued on page 45) 
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COVERING FOR 
TRE DECORATOR 


COMMENT ON ACARPET TYPE WHICH 
OFFERS THE GREATEST POSSIBILITIES 
IN INSTANCES WHERE A LUXURIOUS 
FLOOR COVERING OF SPECIAL SHAPE 
OR PATTERN IS REQUIRED 


} Be AN article on floor coverings in our April 
issue, we made a statement to the effect that the 
Chenille rug or carpet is a product especially de- 
serving of the attention of interior decorators. 
Expanding this thought, we might go further and 
say that none of the occidental floor-covering 
weaves deserve greater attention from a profes- 
sion numbering among its clients people who de- 
sire luxury, novelty and exclusiveness. 

The outstanding characteristic of Chenille 
carpets which should endear them to interior dec- 
orators is their adaptability to almost any conceiv- 
able set of floor covering circumstances. Because 
of the almost wholly mechanical method of weav- 
ing, high grade Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, etc. 
are purchasable, except at extravagant cost, on- 
ly in certain standard widths, shapes, and patterns 
which, handsome though they may be, cannot be 
confined to an individual or small group. On the 
other hand, the Chenille carpet can be woven in 
any width up to thirty feet, can be made in any 
shape and, at not great extra cost, woven to or- 
der as far as pattern and coloring are concerned. 
This being true, it is obvious that by the use of 
Chenilles, the interior decorator can offer to his 
client a. floor covering made to fit the client’s in- 
dividual needs and in a pattern and coloring which 
will be exclusive. 

The following facts will help to explain the 
adaptability of Chenilles. The weaving of all 
other occidental floor coverings is largely a me- 
chanical process, admitting of no variation from 
a set pattern and confined in shape and width to 
the economic limitations of the process and the 
mechanical requirements of the loom. On the 
other hand, the Chenille web from which the 
weft is made is partly hand woven. The Chenille 
yarns which make up the pile of the carpet and 
bear the color and design are bound and anchored 
by loom operation. This hand weaving of the 


A TYPE OF FLOOR 


























For the room in which the .round, 

the oval or odd-shaped carpet is 

required, the Chenille is the ideal 
floor covering. 


chenille weft permits the weaver to follow out 
the decorator’s and designer’s individual ideas in 
motif and color, without the mechanical restric- 
tions of popular quantitive production in other 
weaves. 

The Chenille loom provides a width of thirty 
feet seamless without any limit for length. It is 
comparatively easy to plan for round, oval and 
irregular shapes. 

The contour of large rooms with alcoves, 
towers, bay windows, fire places and stairway 
bases can not only be fitted but the design can 
be carried out to comply with the form and 
balance. 

Chenilles like all other carpets are made in 
various grades. The cheap Chenille is a cheap 
product. It will give no greater satisfaction in 
service than other cheap products, while its cost 
will be a little higher due to the cost of hand la- 
bor which is usually involved in the manufacture 
of this type of floor covering no matter of what 
grade. But a good Chenille will equal any type 
in point of service and with its firm thick base, its 
deep, dense pile is unequalled in luxurious soft- 
ness. 

It will serve no good purpose to enter into 
a technical description of Chenille manufacture 
which might be considered by some as an intri- 
cate process, but it is fitting that we should sug- 
gest to the decorator what to look for in a 
Chenille carpet to assure himself of its quality. 
First and foremost he should examine the threads 
which anchor the Chenille pile to the carpet base. 
These should be of the best combed Sea Island 
cotton yarn and caught to the back at close in- 
tervals. 

Next he should examine the back itself. 
This should be composed mainly of coarse woolen 
yarn and be of sufficient weight to furnish a good 
cushion back. Lastly he should inspect the close- 











































































































































































































































































































ness of the pile and the quality of wool or worsted 
yarn used in it. 

It will be found that because, as we have 
stated, Chenille carpets make use of hand opera- 
tions in the weaving, their cost is greater than that 
of the best grade of Wilton. Their use is not 
generally recommended, as we said in our last is- 
sue, in rooms in which luxury and distinctiveness 
in floor covering are not required, but they cer- 
tainly should be given the utmost consideration 
in all cases where the floor covering is the basis 
of a highly individual decorative scheme. 


Evidence of the high wearing quality of this 
type of floor covering is given by the fact that 
Chenille carpets have been used successfully in 
many places where the wear is constant and ex- 
treme. For example Chenille carpets are used, 
(in hotels) in The New Yorker, The Waldorf 
Astoria, The Netherland-Plaza in Cincinnati; 
(in theatres) in The Roxy and Fox units in De- 
troit and San Francisco; (in public buildings) 
in The Nebraska State Capitol containing the 
world’s largest Chenille rug; (in banks) in execu- 
tive officers’ and directors’ rooms of the Erie 
Country Trust Co., Buffalo, The Bowery Savings 
Bank and the First National Bank, New York, 
Bank of Manhattan; (in hospitals) in the New 
York Hospital. In all of these places the Chenille 
floor coverings are subjected daily to the tread of 
countless feet, and the cleaning is not always of 
the most vigorous character. Nevertheless the 
service they are giving is comparable to that 
which has been given by other types of carpet, in 
similar places.—J. B. H. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


A tTHEoRY long cherished by the Galerie Beaux 
Arts, 166 Geary street, San Francisco, was 
brought to realization late in April in an exhibition 
of house models and interior decoration designed 
with decorative painting and sculpture. “A House 
You Like to Live In” is the theme of the exhibition, 
which will be open several weeks. Beatrice Judd 
Ryan, director, suggests that for the artist’s work 
to be an integral part of the house scheme, the ar- 
chitect, decorator and artist must work in conjunc- 
tion toward unified composition. The house models 
were furnished by eight architects and as many 
interior decorators and artists collaborated in 
working out the desired effects. The interior decor- 
ators whose work is featured are Harold Wallace, 
George Hyde, Mrs. R. Schevill, Armstrong, Car- 
ter & Kenyon, Jeannette Dyer Spencer, Doris Con- 
ner, Arthur Baken and the A. F. Marten Company. 
E. L. Turrell and Robert E. Robson announce 

the consolidation of their lines in one studio at 545 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Their principals 
include the Seeley-Scalamandre Co., Inc., fine silk 
fabrics ; Virginia Craftsmen, Inc., reproductions of 
early American furniture; Supex Upholstering 
Company, San Francisco, manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture; the Churchill Weavers, hand- 
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‘three years. 








loomed fabrics ; E. A. Williams Corp., hand printed 
linens; Manlo Textile Co., hand-loomed fabrics 
and rugs; George E. Mallinson Co., “Sof-Tred” 
rugs; Ervin Manufacturing Co., embroidered net 
= The studio is open to the decorative 
trade. 


D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, are 
celebrating their diamond anniversary this year, 
the business having been founded in 1858, when 
California was still in the throes of the gold rush. 
This firm, which features draperies, upholstery 
goods, floor coverings, Oriental rugs, bedding and 
window shades, maintains headquarters in this city 
with branches at Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and Spokane. 


The W. J. Talbot Co., which recently opened 
for business in the Commercial Building, San Fran- 
cisco, with ready-made curtains and affiliated lines, 
has taken on the line of the Rainbow Scarf Manu- 
facturing Company, of Los Angeles. 


Robert C. McLane, formerly in charge of the 
Philadelphia office of F. Schumacher & Co., has 
been made manager of the San Francisco branch, 
succeeding Charles H. Johnstone, who has been 
associated with this concern for the past twenty- 
Lauren D. Mooney, who formerly 
handled the Waverly Fabrics, but who for a time 
was with William D. McCann, is again with the 
Waverly interests. 

The Shelton Looms Distributing Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., has 
moved from 526 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
te ground floor quarters at 654 Mission Street. 

Ed. Cumberland, vice-president of the Walton 
N. Moore Dry Goods Company, San Francsico, 
and at one time buyer of draperies and domestics, 
and later of linens, is again buyer of draperies. 
John Kinney, who has had charge of this depart- 
ment has been transferred to another section. 

Arthur C. Buchman, who has represented the 
Bromley Manufacturing Company in the Pacific 
Coast territory, is no longer acting in this capacity. 
Thomas Livingstone, who has the Middle North- 
western territory, will also cover the Pacific 
Coast, it is announced. 

Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc., formerly located 
at 519 Mission Street, San Francisco, has given 
up the carrying of stock here and has moved its 
offices to the Commercial Building, where sample 
rooms will be maintained under the direction of 
W. H. Blake. Orders will be filled out of stocks 
carried at Los Angeles which have been enlarged. 


Arthur Levy, of the Levy Manufacuring Co., 
San Francisco, plans to attend the Shrine Con- 
vention at Atlantic City in July and will spend 
some time in New York in connection with busi- 
ness. This concern handle the Merrimac line 
here and since this was discontinued by Maxfield 
& Co., Los Angeles, the San Francisco stock is 
the only one on the Pacific Coast. 

Jock Mille, of the Forster Textile Mills, Inc., 


(Continued on page 36) 
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TASTEFUL INTERIOR DECOR ATION 
MADE MORE INTERESTING BY A 
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AGAIN THERE IS 
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A DEMAND FOR 


DESIGN PROTECTION 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN 
RELIEF WHOLESALE 
THE GOVERNMENT TO 


WASHINGTON 
IT WOULD SEEM LOGICAL FOR 
HEAR THE APPEALS OF 


IS EXTENDING 


IN- 


DUSTRY FOR PROTECTION AGAINST THE PIRATES 
OF DESIGN 


BILL was placed before the House Labor 
Committee in April to check “unfair com- 
petition in trade.” , ox 

A group of Massachusetts industrialists, head- 
ed by Governor Ely, also appealed to Congress 
with what is known as the “Massachusetts Plan” 
to eliminate “that ruthless competition which is 
constantly reducing wages, lowering prices, lessen- 
ing earnings, and thereby adding to unemploy- 
ment.” 

Certainly nothing in competition can be more 
unfair, more ruthless, than the open and insistent 
practice of stealing the styles and designs of a 
competitor. 5 

During the past few years of depression 
there has been more of this piracy than ever. 

To supply the demands of the big stores for 
“bargains” the pirates have simply run riot and 
with no hindrance have copied everything with- 
in reach, and always in cheap and deceptive 
qualities, leaving a broad path of destruction and 
desolation in their wake. 

The Patent Law, which is supposed to pro- 
tect designers and design owners, is too expensive 
and too dilatory in its application to be of any 
use to industry, and a bill was therefore intro- 
duced in Congress in 1930 called the “Vestal Bill” 
aimed to meet and correct the deplorable situation. 

It requires no statesmanship to discover the 
tremendous losses entailed by design piracy—one 
class of manufacturers with no artistic taste or 
organization simply existing through the syste- 
matic theft of the products of their more progres- 
Sive competitors. 

Design is the great stimulating factor, the 
eye value that promotes sales and considering the 
amount of capital invested, the study of the mar- 
ket, purchase of new patterns, supplemental work 
in their preparation and their final production, 
they obviously should be regarded as property the 
same as literature or invention. 

A manufacturer of dress silks thought he 
could get redress in the courts of Common Law. 
He proceeded against a manufacturer who had 
copied his line, and not only copied it but openly 
avowed the fact. The. latter’s sales talk had been 


taken down stenographically and was submitted to 


the Congressional Committee. He had said to the 


buyer substantially : 


“These samples of our goods are all copies of 
so and so’s line. We admit it. Here in this 
trunk is his line of samples, and here in the other 
trunk is our line. Can you tell the difference?” 

The case was taken up to the United States 
Court of Appeals where Judge Hand expressed 
his sympathy with the plaintiff but said that the 
only redress against such practices would be 
through a copyright law, and he advised the plain- 
tiff to appeal to Congress for the passage of such 
a law. 


This was done and a bill was prepared, and 
endorsed by 440 business associations, trade or- 
ganizations, museums, art schools, municipalities, 
and the “Vestal Bill” of 1930 was endorsed 
unanimously by the Patent Committee of the 
House; it was passed unanimously by the House 
of Representatives; it was endorsed unanimously 
by the Senate Patent Committee, and when it 
went to final vote its passage was prevented through 
the filibustering of one man. 

The bill has now got to start all over again. 

As for foreign competition, tariff protection 
isn’t sufficient to reach the foreign pirate who says 
to the American buyer: 
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“Give us samples of the styles that your 
manufacturers are finding successful and we will 
reproduce them at considerably less money.” 

With low wages abroad it is bad enough to 
compete with foreign made goods, but it is a little 
beyond the pale of fair play to have to compete 
on patterns and styles that have been appropriat- 
ed from the mills of American manufacturers. 

Reputable foreigners suffer by piracy same as 
the reputable manufacturers over here. Reputable 
importers who choose their designs with a view to 
exclusiveness are all victims of the pernicious 
system. 

Of the 440 associations that are now pleading 
for a copyright bill, the Dry Goods Retailers’ As- 
sociation had to admit after all the evidence of 
unfair competition was piled up before the House 
and Senate Committees, that the evil of piracy 
should be stopped, but they urged that redress 
should lie solely against the offending manufac- 
turer. 

What redress could possibly be had from 
the manufacturer over in Europe or in the Far 
East? The retail association naively contended 
that injunctions would seriously interfere with 
their business and that’s just what the copyright 
bill is intended to do. It is intended to interfere 
just as the copyright law interferes with the sale 
of copyrighted books or as the patent checks in- 
fringement of invention. 


Why, in protection, make an exception of 


the product of the designer? 

After all, the merchant who sells stolen de- 
signs is in reality the receiver of stolen goods, 
and, apart from any ethics involved, there is a big 
economic situation in this untrammeled, undis- 
turbed raid upon property rights of design. 

Trade journalists and the advertising frater- 
nity are all in sympathy with a copyright measure 
because even they find it difficult to present to the 
public news of new things because manufacturers 
are afraid of the publicity that attracts attention 
to anything new. 

very traveling salesman in the United States 
approves of the bill because under present con- 
ditions the better his offering, the quicker it is 
copied by somebody who puts a substitute on the 
market, always of lower quality, and even the 
woman who buys it in some bargain store at half 
price, is disgusted to find what appears to be the 
same thing is a poor counterfeit. 
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You can’t steal an author's ideas and 
gel away with if, but an arlist’s ideas 
applied lo an arlicle for use are 


anybody’s property. 
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When in 1930 the bill came before the Senate 
Committee and the evidence of the American 
Federation of Arts, the National Association of 
Commercial Travelers, even the Commission of 
Copyright and Commission of Patents were heard, 
the members were much impressed, and especially 
so by Senator Copeland. The New York senator, 
at the request of two constituents, New York dry 
goods firms, presented protests against the bill. 
He then proceeded to present a communication 
from the Merchant’s Association highly endorsing 
the bill emphasizing the importance and closed by 
saying that after much deliberation he himself de- 
cidedly favored the bill. 

We have plenty of good designers in America, 
highly educated, highly qualified, and they are 
having the same difficulty to make a living that 
American authors and publishers had before au- 
thorship was protected. by copyright. 

American publishers during the period of 
their struggles when everything was stolen and 
put into reprints, never made a dollar. 

Not so abroad. For centuries French art 
has been ballyhooed and subsidized even in the 
industrial centers—the Gobelin, Sevres, and 
Aubusson manufactures. 

The subject is very much involved, but it 
ought to be obvious that it is of importance cover- 
ing not only grave injustices but serious losses. 


(a) To the manufacturer who through design 
theft has to frequently scrap not only production 
but machinery, and charge up to loss all the pre- 
liminary preparations of the new styles. 


(b) Losses to the importer, the jobber, and 
retailer, who, having bought from the original 
manufacturer, is left with unsalable stock the 
minute the pirate copies and cuts the price. 

(c) To the designer because the better his 
work, the quicker it is stolen. 


(d) To the traveling salesmen, the commis- 


sion man, the agent, whose duplicate sales are can- 
celled. 


(e) And to the public who buys something 
clever in design but worthless in quality, the prod- 
ucts of mills employing no stylists, no designers; 
who simply wait until leaders in industry bring out 
new lines, and then copy them, never any better, 
always cheaper, poorer in quality, and deceptive 
in value, contributing tremendous losses to trade 
and public alike, disrupting labor and helping 
nobody, discouraging art and disgracing to a gov- 
ernment that permits it. 

And now Washington plans to govern over- 
head of factory production. Certainly there is 
nothing that adds more to cost of overhead than 
piracy of design. 

The bill will be again brought up just as soon 
as Congress is relieved of the pressure of national 
and international business, and it is generally con- 
ceded that if the bill had been passed in 1930 
much of the slaughter of depression merchandise 
would never have been possible for the great per- 
centage of it embraces pirated designs.—C. R. C. 
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Simple lines in metal and wood are preferred to the bizarre. White, which is the decorator’s “color” this year, 





is evident in frames or coverings. 


SUMMER STYLES FORTHE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


WHAT IS HE SELECTING FOR THIS 
SEASON IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS? 


O LONGER is the interior decorator willing 

to work his magic only within four walls. He 

has gone into the garden, onto the veranda, into the 
loggia. He claims—and, 
be it said, not without 
justification—that with 
the market overflowing 
with garden furniture 
and furnishings of a 
multitude of types and 
colorings, the home 
owner, if he desires the 
same harmony in his 
. outdoor living room as 

, he treasures inside his 
house, would find it 
Metal tables with clear glass tops profitable to take pro- 

ee fessional decorative ad- 
vice, 

We can recall when garden furniture was al- 
most all of one type. It was rough, heavy, un- 
wieldy, uncomfortable. If you didn’t like it you 
could sit on the ground, and most people sat on 
the ground. But with the popularity of the idea 
of spending as much as possible of the summer 
months under the sky rather than under roofs, our 
manufacturers exerted themselves to create real 
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garden furniture which besides being weather 
proof and sunproof was, what is far more im- 
portant, comfortable and attractive. To take 
care of the selection of these new products and 
their arrangement against the many varying back- 
grounds which Nature affords is now one of the 
provinces of the interior decorator. 

This season the interior decorator has more 
units to work with in his outdoor experiments than 

(Continued on page 50) 





Chairs of this type retain their popularity, 
especially for verandah use. 
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F OR THE decorative shop, as distinct from the 
establishment of the interior decorator who 
carries stock for use principally in the furtherance 
of his contracts, the writer can see a future when 
trade returns to a state approaching normalcy 
All reports to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is still in these United States of America a host 
of men and women with money to spend who pre- 
fer to buy quality at a fair price rather than to 
buy shoddy merchandise for a song. These are 
the people who want and will continue to want 
chintzes, cretonnes, damasks, brocatelles, tapes- 
tries, and the whole range of drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics in which due consideration is given 
to novelty and artistry of design and of strength 
and service-giving attributes in the cloths them- 
selves. They also are the people who want their 
furniture, plain and upholstered, to be made to 
conform to reasonable standards of durability. 

Now where, when money begins to flow more 
freely, are these people to go to make their pur- 
chases? Certainly not to the department stores 
as long as these are wedded to the idea that the 
only good business is the business in which the 
rate of turnover is rapid and that it is better to 
sell a thousand cheap items quickly at a markup 
which after deductions of fixed charges, etc., 
leaves nothing in the profit column than to sell a 
similar number of articles of good quality at a 
price which embraces a profit even though the 
latter transaction extends over a greater length 
of time. 

The writer’s answer to this question is, that 
a great number of the purchasers whose demand 
for quality we have suggested will turn—some to 
the interior decorators, when their purses can 
stand the strain of employing professional services 
—but a larger proportion to the neighborhood dec- 
orative shop. Which is what a number have done 
throughout the depression, giving their custom 
to the established shops of this type and also pat- 












































There are still 
People of 
means who de- 
Sire te buy 
quality, 
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THE DECORATIVE SHOP 


IT CAN BECOME AN 
LET FOR QUALITY DECORATIVE WARES 


IMPORTANT OUT- 





ronizing the newer similar shops whose genesis is 
explained in the following paragraph. 

The debacle of 1929 affected the interior dec- 
orative profession just as it did every other trade 


and profession. Because it is in the main a lux- 
ury business, it took what Mr. Shaw would call 
“a sock on the jaw”. In the years following, many 
went under: some managed to continue by fall- 
ing back on reserve funds and some, taking what 
might have been considered a long chance, tem- 
porarily ceased to be primarily interior decorators 
and became small merchants of decorative wares. 


They laid in a small but exclusive stock of fabrics. 


which could be displayed in their windows and 
sold by the yard; they augmented their decorator’s 
stock of furniture by a few well chosen pieces in 
the moderate price brackets; they added lines of 
small rugs, of wall paper, of novelties, and, as 
the saying is, “went to it.” 

By thus transforming themselves, from pro- 
fessional advisers into merchants, many succeed- 
ed in not only staying in business but in making 
a profitable living. And it will be found, we be- 
lieve, that many of these decorative merchants 
will continue as such even when good times come 
again, and thus they and the others who will enter 
this branch of business will be important sources 
of supply of decorative materials to the quality 
purchasing public. 

As stated in the beginning of this article, the 
writer sees a future for the decorative shop. Here 
let him qualify that statement, by saying that he 
sees a future if—and only if—the proprietors of 
these shops maintain a certain standard of service 
and conform to a reasonable standard of busi- 
ness ethics. First and foremost the decorative 
shop proprietor must insist on at least one of 
three elements existing in every item in his stock. 
Every item must have novelty, style, or durability, 
and an item should receive preference in his es- 
timation according to the number of these ele- 
ments it contains. Every yard of fabric whether 
for drapery or upholstery use should be out of 
the ordinary; every piece of furniture (and, by 
the way, providing he has the decorator’s instinct 
of selection, the proprietor need not carry more 
than a skeleton stock) should conform generally 
to current style standards yet possess some char- 
acteristic of finish, of size, of covering, of sturdi- 
ness, to set it apart from similar pieces obtain- 
able in the average furniture store. And all of 
these items must be offered to the public at prices 
which, while comprehending a profit on the mer- 
chandise plus a percentage to pay for the knowl- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TODAW’ FS PRICE SII VAT 


A QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING 
CURRENT QUOTATIONS 





RESULTS OF 


| ys AN endeavor to give last minute facts con- 
cerning the price situation in the various up- 
holstery, furniture, drapery, floor covering, and 
related stocks, we placed before a number of the 
leading and representative firms the following six 
questions: 

A. During the current month have you 
quoted an advance in prices? 

B. If sc, what is the approximate percentage 
of advance? 

C. Are you taking orders for only immedi- 
ate delivery at the prices quoted? 

D. What changes, if any, have been made 
in datings and terms? 

E. Do you anticipate that the prices now 
quoted will prevail for the current season? 

F. Have you noticed any definite increase in 
business other than seasonal? 


GENERAL UPHOLSTERY JOBBERS 
(3 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 


FLOOR COVERINGS, IMPORTED 
(1 ANSWER RECEIVED) 
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The answers to these questions as they relate 
to the various types of stock are interesting and 
informing. For purposes of clarity we have 
identified each type of stock with the number of 
answers received and the facts they express, In 
the quoting of such statements as are represented 
here it should be borne in mind that these answers 
relate definitely to the present business moment. 
Except where a specific statement is made limiting 
the present quotations to a certain date, it is a fair 
presumption that the answers offer no guarantee 
for the continuance of present schedules. Even 
those who don’t anticipate price increases or a 
change of dating terms today, may, at any mo- 
ment, determine to revise their quotations. The 
situation as here revealed is contradictory in so 
many features that it reflects a condition that 
should be closely watched. 


E. Yes (1); Probably (1) 
F. Yes (2) 
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Yes (1); No (2) Yes 
5% (1) Approximately 10, 15% 
Yes (3) Future delivery only 


No change (3) 

Yes (2); No (1) 

No (1); Yes, very encouraging 
(1); Very slight (1) 


CRETONNE MANUFACTURERS 


Yes ?? No (1); Very much 


so ( 


FINE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
(3 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 


ARMOR > 


Less liberal, some cash required 
No (qualified) 
Little or none 


FLOOR COVERINGS, DOMESTIC 


(2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 


(3 ANSWERS RECEIVED) oe No (2) 
a ae C Yes (1); No (1) 
C. No (1); Yes (2) seers 
D. N E. Yes (1) 
E Yor tise No (2) F. Yes (1); No (1) 


PILE FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 


(4 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 


PRINTERS OF LINE A. Yes (4) 

(2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) B. 12% (1); 10% (1); 109% 12% 
A. Yes (1); No (1) Y 1): Till 1 (1); 6 
B. 10 to 15% (1) ; 6% goods to ar- pol 1, (1) * to — heck di 
Cc Var" (1) D. None (1) From 7% 10 days, 
¥: wa (1); Stock on hand only 6% 70 days to net 70 days 2% 
D (1) 10 days (1); Net 70 days 
: 10 d 
3 expert advance 6 to 10% (1) “eer bless @, - No (1); 
+ Ree 42) Higher (1) 

F. Yes (2); Definite increase (1) ; 


Somewhat (1) 





A. No (3) LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
B. —_————— (2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 

Ss Yes (1); No (1) A. No (2) 

E. Yes (1); No (2) C. Yes 

F. Yes (2); Hardly (1) D. None (2) 


NOVELTY CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
(2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 

No (1); yes (1) 

10% (1) 

Yes (2) 


None 
Yes (1); No (1) 
No (1); Yes (1) 


AMOR > 


TRIMMING MANUFACTURERS 
(2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 
Yes (2) 
10% (1); 5-20% (1) 
Till August (1); Yes (1) 
None (2) 
Spring only (1); No (1) 
Yes (2) 


APIO OD > 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 
(2 ANSWERS RECEIVED) 


No (2) 


No (1); Yes (1) 

None (2) 

Depends (1); Likely (1) 
No (1); Yes (1) 





AMON > 


SHADECLOTH MANUFACTURERS 
(1 ANSWER RECEIVED) 

No 

None 

30 days 

None 

Depends 

No 


II OO b> 

























































































































































































WHAT SANFORIZING MEANS 
TO TRE DRAPERY TRADE 


DESCRIBING A ‘CLOTH SHRINKING PROCESS 


THAT IS DEPENDABLE THROUGHOUT 


ITHIN a comparatively recent period a new 
term has come into general use with refer- 
ence to articles of wearing apparel that are sub- 
jected to frequent laundering. Sanforizing is the 
term for a process invented by Sanford L. Cluett, 
vice-president of Cluett, Peabody, Inc. 

It is a process, broadly stated, for predeter- 
mining the extent to which a fabric will shrink 
when subjected to the process of common launder- 
ing or dry cleaning and applying to that fabric a 
shrunk condition that will obviate any further 
shrinkage during its lifetime. 

Shrinking processes have been applied to gar- 
ment fabrics for many years. These have been 
carried out either through one of three methods: 
(a) Wetting or soaking the fabric and drying it 
with as little strain as possible on the warp and 
filling: (bh) chemical shrinking; (c) washing the 
fabric. 

The Sanforizing process takes away the ne- 
cessity for the haphazard, indeterminate results of 
the three methods mentioned above and substi- 
tutes a processed system of shrinkage, mechani- 
cally accurate, and controllable to pre-determined 
specifications. For example, any one of the fol- 
lowing dimensional effects may be attained: 

(1) Warp shrunk, filling shrunk: (2) warp 
shrunk, filling unaffected ; (3) warp shrunk, filling 
elongated; (4) warp unaffected, filling shrunk; 
(5) warp unaffected, filling elongated; (6) warp 
unaffected, filling unaffected; (7) warp elongated, 
filling shrunk; (8) warp elongated, filling unaf- 


TRE LIFE OF A FABRIC 





Sanforizing Machine in Operation. 


fected; (9) warp elongated, filling elongated. 

These. specifications are mentioned here 
merely to show the variability and positivity of 
the machine process. 

The first division alone, in which both warp 
and filling are controllably shrunk to a pre-deter- 
mined dimension, when applied to curtain, slip 
cover and upholstery materials will usher in a 
new era of dependability in made-up drapery 
wares. 

Surplus hems to be let down after launder- 
ing will no longer be necessary nor will shortened 
and crooked curtains or furniture slip covers that 
the furniture pieces seem to have suddenly out- 
grown. These things will be obviated by the San- 
forizing machine, which produces in the fabric, 
before making up into finished article, exactly 
the same degrees of shrinkage that has occurred 
upon a similar piece of cloth submitted to a full 
laundering or dry cleaning process. , 

For instance, a twenty-inch test sample is cut 
from a web of the cloth to be shrunk, and upon 
this eighteen inches in both warp and filling is 
marked accurately with indelible ink. The sample 
is then subjected to a normal laundry washing 
treatment, including a five minute rinse in either 
cold or warm water, a thirty minute run “in the 
wheel,” with hot water and sufficient soap to give 
a good running suds, and then drawn off; a ten 
minute rinse in clear water at 140 degrees Fahr., 
followed by two five minute rinses, each time 
drawing off the previous rinses before adding 
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tinue to fit notwithstanding repeated 
launderings as occasion requires, 

With Sanforized materials sold over 
the counter guaranteed against shrink- 
age a customer will be encouraged to 
make wider use of the more expensive 


rials, with the assurance that the money 





Say 





Fig. 2. 
after Sanforizing. 





Comparison diagram showing dimensions of fabric before and 


thus invested will pay a return in im- 
proved appearance and insure, at the 
same time, that serviceability which will 
not be exhausted by change of shape or 


| grades of curtain and slip cover mate- 





fresh water, and a final five minute rinse with 
water containing about one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
of 56 per cent. acetic acid. After washing, the 
sample is squeezed by hand without stretching 
and placed on a screen in a drying room. When 
dry, the sample is dampened slightly with a spray 
of water and pressed with a hot iron. During the 
pressing, care is taken not to rub the cloth, as is 
customary in hand ironing, but simply to press 
out and smooth the cloth without stretching. 

After this, the changes that have taken place 
are noted and are recorded on a card, for both 
warp and filling, in terms of inches and decimals 
of an inch, per yard of fabric. These changes are 
called the “PWS” or “potential wash shrinkage” 
of this particular fabric. This record serves for 
setting the Sanforizing machine so that it will 
change the warp and filling dimensions of the ma- 
terial to be treated by whatever amount has been 
indicated by the sample test. 

A further test comparing the Sanforized 
sample with the laundered sample is also under- 
taken, and, as a rule, it is said to be not difficult 
to obtain stability of a fabric to within a quarter 
of an inch per yard in both warp and filling. 

The Sanforizing of curtain fabrics such as 
marquisettes, voiles, scrims, fancy nets, madras 
and grenadines, together with casement cloths of 
various materials, which are exposed at frequent 
intervals to atmospheric changes through venti- 
lated windows, will insure the customer that once 
the materials have been adjusted to fit the size 
of a’ window there will be no alteration due to 
shrinkage at any subsequent period in their ex- 
istence. 

Likewise, when made of Sanforized mate- 
rials, slip covers that fit when first made will con- 


_| dimension before the fabrics have suc- 
cumbed to wear. 

Customers, familiar with what Sanforizing 
has meant to men’s, women’s and children’s wear- 
ing apparel, will accept the statement of the de- 
pendability of Sanforizing in connection with 
drapery wares. It would be well, however, for 
salespeople generally to familiarize themselves 
somewhat with the nature of the Sanforizing 
process. 

Diagram, Figure 1, shown herewith may be 
briefly described as follows: 

The fabric to be treated is brought to the 
machine at A, here represented, on a roll or loose 
on a truck. The material is passed over one or 
more bars to open it and eliminate wrinkles, is 
sized, passes through feeding rolls to tenter and 
fed onto pins or other gripping devices on the 
chain of the tenter. The goods pass a vertically 
floating revolving brush, and are moistened above 
or from beneath, sometimes both, by water sprays. 
As the material progresses through the tenter, the 
tension imposed on the filling tends to straighten 
threads and causes increased accentuation in the 
weave undulations of the warp threads, contract- 
ing the length of the fabric. As filling threads 
are pulled they tend to become straight, giving 
warp threads an accentuated crinkle. Forward 
movement of the chains carries material into a 
steam-heated dry chamber where moisture is 
driven out. Emerging from the drying chamber 
the cloth has been preshrunk in the warp and 
stretched in the filling. 

After being subjected to a spray, the mate- 
rial is drawn from the feed rollers at a speed that 
causes slight stretching of the material and tends 
to keep the filling straight. 

The amount of shrinkage to which the 
‘(Continued on page 49) 
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Fig. 1. 


Diagram of Sanforizing Machine and Its Operation. 






























































































































































































































THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


T HE illustration on page 29 shows a treatment 
for an arched opening somewhat similar to the 
one illustrated in the April UPHOLSTERER, but with 
the difference that the draped tops of the cur- 
tains shown in the present instance are cut integral 
with the curtain and are not separately pleated and 
attached as was the case in the one referred to 
last month. 

For some reason, with which we are not fa- 
miliar, the type of drapery treatment shown on 
page 29 is commonly referred to as an Italian 
drapery. It has attained considerable popularity 
in theater, hotel, and residential work, and is a 
form of drapery that when properly made is both 
graceful and serviceable. 

By referring to the diagram, Figure 142, we 
have a skeleton sketch diagram for measuring. 
This sketch indicates that the curve of the arch 
is a quarter segment of an 84 inch circle, the cen- 
ter of which is found at the point marked F. 
The horizontal line at this point also locates the 
spring of the arch at C 1, and the center of the 
arch is similarly located at A. By measuring the 
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Fig 142 
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sweep between A and B on this sketch, it has 
been determined that the curve of the outline of 
the drapery measures 5 feet 6 inches. It has also 
been determined that the point to which the 
draped edge of the curtain is gathered and appar- 
ently supported by a cord, is 1 foot 6 inches from 
the back of the curtain and 3 feet 6 inches verti- 
cally as a plumb line hangs from the curve of the 
arch. This diagram also shows a number of other 
dimensions which are not necessary to our first 
explanation. 

Now referring to Figure 142 A, we have a 
skeleton diagram of the top section of the right 
hand curtain showing particularly the necessary 
points from which to plan the cutting of the ma- 
terial. 

The width from A to G on a scale of 1 inch 
to the foot represents one-half of the arch. A 
width of 42 inches is adequately draped with a 
width and a half of 50 inch material, therefore, 
the first necessity is to determine the dimensions 
of the material from which the drapery will evenu- 
ally be cut. 

In Figure 142, the side curtain as draped, 
covers only 18 inches of the width of the arch, 
whereas the draped section that is joined to the 
top of the curtain to get the necessary 
width for draping covers a space of 24 
inches. 

It will be obvious that, according to 
these measurements, the curtain section 
will require less than the 50-inch width of 
goods and that the other part that is 
draped back to meet the curtain at E will 
require more than the half width. It 
therefore becomes necessary to make an 
accurate calculation as to the total of the 
75 inch width that will be divided between 
each of these two sections. The follow- 
ing formula may be used for the deter- 
mination of this or any similar calcula- 
tion. 

Obviously, each section must bear the 
same relation to the whole width that the 
combined sections bear to it. 

Thus, if the 42 inches represented 
between A and G are allotted 75 inches 
of material, then the right-hand division 
measuring 18 inches will require 18/42nds 
of 75, ot approximately 32 inches, and the 
left-hand section will require 24/42nds of 
75, which shorn of fractions is 43 inches. 
These calculations are necessary to define 
the positions of points D and E on the 
pattern for cutting the fabric. 

Referring now to Figure 142 B, it 
will be seen that the square represented 
in the previous diagram by A-G-F and 
C 1, is employed again. Diagram 142 B 
represents the paper pattern used in cut- 
ting the goods which have previously been 
joined up, utilizing a width and a half width 
of the necessary length to provide hems top 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description see opposite page 
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CHICAGO'S 
“CENTURY OF 
DROGRESS” 


EGINNING June 1, the 

glories of A Century of 
Progress, Chicago’s second In- 
ternational Exposition, will ve 
revealed, and for 150 days, to 
November 1, 1933, the exposi- 
tion will hold the stage of in- 
terest for the entire nation. 

There are many things 
that make this exposition an 
outstanding enterprise. Its title, 
A Century of Progress, is a 
literal description of that which 
the exposition is intended to 
show. Accustomed to pay 
major attention to the immedi- 
ate developments of science 
and industry to the exclusion of 
prior developments, we are due 
for an overwhelming surprise 
when the record of the current 
century is laid before us. 

For instance, the City of 
Chicago in 1833 consisted of a 
few rude cabins clustered around a tiny log fort. 
Today, Chicago is a city of 3,500,000 inhabitants 
with commerce, industry, and trade totaling many 
billions of dollars per year, and within an over- 
night’s train ride of 67% of the population of 
the entire United States. 

It seems eminently fitting that an exposition 
planned to portray man’s achievement in the world 
of science, art, industry, and mechanics, should 
be located on territory that in itself is a develop- 
ment of man’s enterprise. Every foot of the 


Carillon Tower “Hall 
of Science’”’ 


Pylons and bas-relief panels dominate the court of the “Elec- 
trical Building.” 
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Three pavilions of the “General Exhibits Group’’ amongst other 
industrial products textiles and furniture will be shown here. 


ground on which the exposition stands was once 
fathoms under the surface of Lake Michigan. 
The engineers reclaimed hundreds of acres of land 
and have transformed them into this vast terri- 
tory within a few hundred yards of the very 
heart of the city. In itself, this close proximity 
to the heart of the city is a convenience that will 
mean much to those who plan to attend the expo- 
sition, but mere convenience, or size, or historic 
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Night view of the “Hall of Science’ seen from across the 
lagoon. 


significance are but minor qualities when com- 
pared with the educational value of such an enter- 
prise. 

If one could imagine the voluminous pages of 
an encyclopedia covering the subjects of Archi- 
tecture, Applied Science, Engineering, Mechanics, 
Art, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology 
brought to life in a georgeous and progressive 
pageant, then it would be possible to obtain some 
grasp of that which the exposition will represent. 
It is an animated story of 100 years of progress 
not only in America but in the world at large, 
bringing together in a single location that which 
could otherwise only be seen by thousands of miles 
of travel and by the expenditure of a vast sight- 
seeing budget. 

Its trade significance, will, it is true, miss the 
incentive of competitive exhibits which have to a 
great extent in former expositions encouraged 
manufacturers to vie with each other in anticipa- 
tion of the prestige of jury awards, but the signifi- 
cance of national enterprise is fully sustained in 
the character of industrial exhibits which in many 

(Continued on page 51) 
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WALL PAPER AS 
A DECORATOR’S 
AID TO CREATE 
ATMOSPHERE 


ESIDES its value as a beautiful decoration, 

wall paper makes an additional appeal to the 
interior decorator in that, in many instances, its 
use serves to create a required atmosphere and to 
bind into a coherent whole furniture and furnish- 
ing groupings which by themselves are not quite 
satisfactory. 

“On repeated occasions,” a decorator said, 
“T have used wall paper as a sort of binder and 
embellisher of a group of room furnishings which 
though of good design did not live up to my 
expectations. 

“For example, when the simplified modernis- 
tic creations in furniture were put on the mar- 
ket I was intrigued by them to the extent of stock- 
ing my shop with a variety of good examples. To 
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these I added a few modernistic rugs and some 
fabrics. But misled by a lot of illustrations of 
modernistic rooms as furnished by European deco- 
rators who seem to prefer plain painted wall sur- 
faces I neglected to add to my modernistic stock 
the wall papers which through coloring, design, 
etc., would take away from rooms in which I 
used the modernistic furniture that coldness of 
aspect and over-severity which comes from the 
use of too much simplicity of line and too many 
flat surfaces. At length I turned to wall paper and 
I found that by its use in appropriate design I 
could inject into my modernistic rooms an at- 
mosphere of intimacy and coziness which they had 
previously lacked. 

“T recall another instance in which wall paper 
came to my rescue. I had a rather large living 
room to decorate using Queen Anne and allied 
furnishings. This was at the time when I was 
not completely sold on the idea of patterned back- 
grounds and I proposed to finish the walls with 
a flat color and to get my warmth by the use of 
flowered chintz draperies and flowered chintz 
coverings on some of the chairs. I discovered 
that because the room’s exposure was mostly to 
the North the amount of color I was able to 
legitimately use in the draperies and furniture 
coverings was not sufficient to induce cheer and 
warmth. Then with the aid of the manager of 

(Continued on page 36) 


When color and interest is not evident in furniture or draperies, wall paper can be used to supply both. 
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TRIMMINGS 
STEP FORWARD 


IN A REARRANGEMENT OF FIX- 
TURES AND LAYOUT GREATER 
SALES RESULT IN HUDSON’S 
BASEMENT DEPT. 


A FEW weeks ago a casual customer in the 
basement drapery department of the J. 
L. Hudson Co., in Detroit, might have seen 
two men in earnest conversation, one of them 
with paper and pencil enthusiastically jot- 
ting down notes, while the other listened with 
an air of interest not usually accorded the 
traveling representative of a manufacturer. 
The two men in question were William 
A. Burns, buyer of upholstery and kindred 
lines for the Hudson basement department, 











and wall shelving detailed in Diagram A. 
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B. Floor plan of the basement drapery department of the J. L. 

udson Co. as outlined for changes referred to in the accom- 
a ge text. The group of fixtures in the lower left is the 
oor plan of the trimming display shown in the upper left-hand 
corner of illustration on the opposite page. At the upper left is 
the floor plan of the hardware section. To its right is the 
window-shade display and counter, and to the right again is the 
wrapping desk, and in the lower right-hand corner is the counter 








and the other was H. O. Shults, designer and 
special salesman for the E. L. Mansure Co. 

Subsequent to the conversation, Mr. Shults 
took a number of measurements of relative dis- 
tances in the department, also a few-thumb-nail 
sketches of the outstanding characteristics of the 
equipment arrangement, and returning to his hotel 
sketched out a floor plan to scale representing the 
arrangement of the department as it stood at that 
time. Subsequently he composed a suggested new 
layout shifting certain sections of the department 
to changed locations and outlining in scaled detail 
a floor diagram from which blue prints were made 
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The trimmings section of the re-arranged department in the Hudson basement. 


and placed into the hands of carpenters. 

We are privileged to reproduce herewith Mr. 
Shults’ original sketches together with photo- 
graphs showing a portion of the floor since the 
changes have been carried out. 

The changes carried out and incorporation of 
new fixture suggestions, have already resulted in 
improved business in the sections principally con- 
cerned, although the volume of sales maintained 
in Mr. Burns’ department has been such as to 
merit the congratulations of his fellow buyers. 

One of the principal changes in the new lay- 
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Diagram A 


Top left, sketch of 
trimming display, 
looking Southeast. 
Top center and top 
right, view looking 
South and front view 
looking East of the 
fixtures displaying 
trimmings, loops, 
mirror and picture 
cords. Center, fixtures surrounding a post 
displaying trimmings and looking North- 
east. Bottom, from left to right, the hard- 
ware display, window shades, wrapping 
counter, and wall case. 
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out has been to bring the trimming department 
into a more prominent location on the floor and at 
the same time placing it in a location contiguous to 
all the materials on which trimming is normally 
employed. 

In the rearrangement some types of fixtures 
were constructed in accordance with the plans rep- 
resented in the blue prints, as represented in our il- 
lustration, while a number of others of equal merit 
may be undertaken at some future time to com- 
plete the general layout specified in the scheme 
as a whole. 

It should be stated in this connection that Mr. 
Shults, who has been responsible for the plans as 
a service rendered by the E. L. Mansure Co., has 
spent a considerable part of his time during the 
last year in consulting with buyers in various cities 
and in providing suggestions for rearrangement 
based on his experience in going about from store 
to store. This service is an advisory development 
planned for the purpose of giving the trimming 
departments of the country a fair merchandise 
break while the plans provided in connection with 
thé various surveys, take in the entire department 
and provide working plans and 
blue prints for the department as 
a whole.—J. W. S. 





A NOVEL BOOKLET 


AN UNUSUAL type of pro- 
motion booklet was sent out 
recently to-the customers of Lord 
& Taylor, N. Y. Although com- 
posed of but six leaves, each leaf 
opened vertically to make a double- 
page spread approximately 8 





Where the drapery hardware is now displayed in 
the Hudson Basement. 


inches wide and 20 inches high. Each alternate 
page was either gray or yellow with text and il- 
lustrations printed in green. 

The first spread was devoted to Ready-to- 
hang Draperies, the second to Slip Covers, the 
third to Re-upholstering, the fourth to Glass Cur- 
tains, and the fifth to their Drapery Tailoring 
Service and Window Shades. Each division was 
illustrated and in the case of the slip-cover sec- 
tion a sample of material was attached. Prices 
were quoted in each instance and the illustrations 
and accompanying text were clear and concise. 
QO N THE evening of Friday, April 21, the 

Art-In-Trades Club held the first dinner- 
dance in their new quarters at the Lombardy 
Hotel, N. Y. United with members of the Art-In- 
Trades Club were members of the American Union 
of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen, the Archi- 


tectural League, and the American Institute of 
Interior Decorators. These to the number of over 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


one hundred members and guests enjoyed the 
occasion which was a pronounced success. 
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SPRING FAS 
COME! 


AND MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
CELEBRATE ITS ADVENT IN A 
COMPLETELY RE-ARRANGED 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT 


N CONJUNCTION with a promotion feature 

entitled “Your Home Week,” the home fur- 
nishing departments of Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago staged an outstanding event in its long history 
of servicing the American home, and, at the same 
time, opened to the public a remodeled drapery 
department: incorporating several new features. 





Along the main aisle 


After a two-weeks’ session of pounding and 
painting . . . during which the drapery section 
was draped with white canvas, painters, carpen- 
ters, electricians were everywhere in the depart- 
ment, yet with no interruption of selling . . . sales 
girls, workmen and customers intermingled good- 
naturedly, and the pervading atmosphere, on all 
sides, was charged with genuine interest and a 
hearty spirit of cooperation in an important 
change. Spring has come . . . many people had 
been put to work . . . and the results were cer- 
tain to be exciting! 

And they are! For within that very short 
time the drapery department was completely re- 
modeled. 

One part was set aside for the upholstery 
hardware section, devoting 50% more space than 
formerly to this type of goods. Here are the 
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Where accessories are sold 


Venetian blinds, porch shades, window shades, 
rods and brackets arranged in effective wall dis- 
plays. Awnings occupy the uppermost part of the 
high walls, whose surfaces are indirectly lighted. 
Small units are shown in lighted counters of the 
kind usually found in jewelry departments. 

Just around the corner, along the 65-foot 
length of wall, run the shelved case and lighted 
counter which comprise the trimming division. 
The case holds the stock (1500 reels) and the 
counter is used for display of samples . . . a most 
efficient system, for the customer can tell imme- 
diately if the trimming she wants is available. 

Pillows form another division in merchandise. 
Around two of the pillars, a variety, typical of 
the selection, is stepped up in pyramid formation. 
Others are shown in lighted wall cases and on 
tables. Little furniture groups appropriate for 
different rooms in the house, suggest interesting 
decorative schemes, in which the pillows provide 
the accent. An entire summer porch, much be- 
pillowed (as such as a place should be) is set up in 
front of the case holding the pillows appropriate 
for this type of furnishing. Table scarves and 
chair pads are also sold here. 

The space given over to lace curtains has 
been enlarged 25%. New counters, built some- 
what in the image of canopy beds with four cor- 
ner posts supporting horizontal bars over which 
the curtains are hung, make it possible to display 
more styles to better advantage than by merely 
utilizing counter tops. Lace bed covers to match 
the curtains are shown on beds. 

Down the main aisle of the department, runs 
a double row of window set ups, lighted from the 
back with daylight lamps, Needless to say, this 
is the most satisfactory way to feature draperies. 
Suitable furniture and lamps ‘are ensembled be- 
fore these windows. In front of the large out- 
side windows has been built a wall, into which 
have been cut various styles of windows for fur- 
ther display of draperies. This use of daylight 
is too clever to need comment, but the indirect 
light from the inside, which makes a night ef- 
fect also possible, should be mentioned. An ar- 
cade of well-dressed windows and furniture en- 
sembles, made into the wall that faces the eleva- 
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tors, gets immediate attention from customers en- 
tering the section from this direction. .These 
windows open on both sides of the wall, and, can 
thus be twice decorated, giving double amount of 
display, without taking up any more than single 
spaces. 

The Chintz House, which is on the State side 
of the store, but which is really part of the drapery 
department, is one of the most talked of places in 
town right this minute. And no wonder! It is 
a charming place, the outer walls (it is designed 
just like a real house) are of pale gray blue. Bay 
windows with pleated curtains in a smart peach- 
rose shade, are used to show merchandise such 
as chintz closet accessories. The house is equipped 
to outfit closets completely from the wall paper 
down to the shoe tips, and, as a matter of fact, the 
wall paper and chintz ensembles featured here 
are about the most important items in the collec- 
tion. The patterns of the paper and the chintz 
do not duplicate, but, were designed (according 
to the new theory in decoration) to harmonize, 
while only the colors match. Naturally, the most 
important part of the section is the chintz by the 
yard ... this is displayed on rolls which pull out 
like window shades, and are fastened into movable 
floor racks. The staff of the Chintz House is 
ready to cooperate in the designing of an entire 
apartment, ensembling the furnishings with the 
chintzes bought here. 

While these features are sufficient in them- 






Right: Inside Marshall Field & Co.’s Chintz House 
showing its cleverly pleated curtains 


at one of the windows 


selves to justify a general invitation to the firm’s 
customers, “Your Home Week” was a larger idea 
than was comprised in the changes in the physical 
layout of the home furnishings departments. It 
was intended to stimulate the thought of customers 
with reference to beneficial changes that might 
be brought about in their own homes, and _not- 
withstanding the interference of unfavorable 
weather at the beginning of the week, a very 
gratifying response both in attendance and sales 
was observed. 

The period of “Your Home Week” has, how- 
ever, served only as an introduction to the newly 
arranged departments, and while it provided an 
immediate stimulus to business, the benefits accru- 
ing from the change are apt to be cumulative, and, 
in view of the fact that Chicago opens its “Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition” on June Ist, hun- 
dreds of thousands of local as well as visiting cus- 
tomers interested in the problems of the home 
and its furnishings will visit the store during the 
exhibition period. 

With this in mind, the modern trend of de- 
sign, characteristic of the exposition buildings, is 
reflected in the special seven-roomed ‘Modern 
House” which shows the Field interpretation of 
contemporary furnishing, incorporating as it does 
the use of aluminum, copper, chromium, and 
other metals with wood and leather in the modern 
manner. This home will bring within the reach 
of their customers, types of furnishment similar 


Left: The exterior of Marshall Fiela & Company’s 


Chintz House 





































































































































































































































































































in spirit to the atmosphere of the exposition. 

Adjoining the “Modern House” a new budget 
house of eight rooms replaces their former budget 
house, and though furnished under the restric- 
tions of budget limitations, it nevertheless has a 
definite appeal to people of taste who have lean- 
ings toward the modern type of furnishings and 
are compelled also to consider the question of 
economy. 


THE DECORATIVE SHOP 
(Continued from page 24) 


edge and taste the proprietor has expended in his 
stock selection, are not in any sense exorbitant. 

To reiterate, the writer believes that the 
form of enterprise we have been discussing will 
be of considerable importance in the future and 
he also believes that in so far as manufacturers 
and wholesalers provide means and methods to 
supply wares to decorative shops and do not 
hamper their development by over-cautious credit 
restrictions, etc., they will aid in widening what 
will eventually become an important outlet for 
the sale of quality merchandise.—J. B. H. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


Chicago, was a recent visitor at San Francisco, 
this being his first trip to the Pacific Coast in two 
years. 

: Nelson H. Dixon, representing the Portage 
Draperies Co., Inc., in the Middle West and West, 
recently lost his mother and is now making his 
home at Los Angeles. , 

Haber Bros., importers of rugs and tapestries, 
have closed their wholesale quarters at 557 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, and this branch of 
their activities has been moved to the main office 
at 716 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. 

Thomas M. Carter, buyer of draperies and 
affiliated lines for the White House, San Francisco, 
and who was sent to southern California early in 
the year in the hope that his health would be bene- 
fitted, passed away at Pasadena, April 15. Fun- 
eral services were held at San Francisco and the 
remains taken to Vancouver, B. C. for interment. 
He is survived by his widow, Juliet E. Carter, a 
son and two daughters. 

S. Harris, curtains and draperies, for a time 
located at 833 Market Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to 552 Mission Street, where stock is to be 
carried. 

The J. C. Penney Company, operating a chain 
of 1478 department stores, of which 126 are in 
California, has taken over quarters in the Lincoln 
Building, adjoining The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, where the largest store in the chain will be 
fitted up. 

A. Richard Perutz has opened a place of busi- 
ness at 849 Mission Street, San Francisco, featur- 
ing draperies and affiliated lines. 

The furniture and upholstering shop of Jam 
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De Lang, 110 Hemlock Street, San Francisco, 
has been moved to 1620 California Street. 

E. Reich has arranged to open a furniture and 
drapery shop at 1280 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Barker Bros. and subsidiaries, Los Angeles, 
have issued a report covering the operations of the 


first three months of the current year. An im- 
provement in current ratio is noted, this being 11.3 
to 1 as of March 31, as compared with 8.1 to 1 
at the end of 1932. Merchandise inventoried $1,- 
488,569 as against $1,527,099 three months earlier. 

W. A. Nelson, formerly assistant buyer of 
home furnishings for the May Company, Los 
Angeles, has been made manager of the store of 
Barker Bros. at Long Beach. 

Christopher Atkinson, long connected with the 
Roxbury Carpet Company, and for the past ten 
years with the High Nelson-Columbia Mills as 
Pacific Coast representative, passed away recently 
at Palo Alto. 

I. R. Small has been made buyer of floor cov- 
erings for B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland. 

Joseph Haberbosch, well known in California 
decorative circles, is now buying floor coverings 
for both upstairs and downstairs departments of 
the May Company. 

Spinetti Bros., Jackson, Calif., whose lines in- 
clude furniture, have added a wall paper depart- 
ment. 

P. R. Braun has been made buyer of floor 
coverings for Bullock’s, Los Angeles. He has the 
assistance of E, L. Dain in the Oriental rug sec- 
tion. 

The curtain store of H. B. Scott, formerly lo- 
cated at Yamhill and Park Streets, Portland, has 
been moved to 389 Alder Street 

Theodore Kahn has succeeded M. H. Goodell 
as buyer of rugs and draperies at Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., Portland. 

William Volker & Co., with warerooms at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, have been made 
distributors for Firth rugs and carpets in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona. 


T. A. CuurcH. 


WALL PAPER AS A DECORATOR’S AID TO 
CREATE ATMOSPHERE 


(Continued from page 31) 


one of our largest wall paper wholesalers I was 
able to select a wall paper pattern of the required 
style which while inconspicuous in design carried 
sufficient color value to kill off the unhappy effect 
created by the room’s bleak lighting and, as you 
might say, bound all of my groupings together, 
creating an ensemble of distinction.” 

Every decorator who advocates the use of 
wall paper (and their number is increasing daily) 
has had experiences similar to this man’s. They 
have learned as he did, that wall paper besides 
being the finest wall covering, when properly 


used exerts a unifying effect on all of the room’s 
furnishing.—J. B. H. 


GEORGIAN PANELED ROOM 
WREERE WALL PAPER IS USET 
WITF TASTE ASD ARTISTRY 











SHELL-COVERED WALLS ADD 
BRILLIANCE TO THE SALON OF 
THE “S. S. LURLINE” 


Philippine kapa shell mounted on canvas and tinted guld is used. 


















































WITR TRE 
BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Burt: William G. Burt, one of the best 
known men in the drapery field, is now through 
reorganization of the firm’s policies, at Marshall 
Field & Co., concentrating his energies on the mer- 
chandising end of the business. 

Mac Nair: Thomas N. Mac Narr, formerly 
secretary of Morton Bros., Inc., has been made 
American sales representative in charge of their 
sales in America. The New York office at 79 
Madison Avenue is being moved to a new location 
on the tenth floor, room 1003, and the sales staff 
remains unchanged. 

BLUMENTHAL: Sidney Blumenthal is abroad, 
and accompanied by Mrs. Blumenthal will spend a 
few months in Europe. 

Fry : It became known to the trade last month 
that Mrs. Reginald A. Fry, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Consolidated Trimming Corpn. 
for the past eleven years, has resigned. Mrs. Fry 
is particularly well-known in the South and South- 
west, a territory which she traveled for about eight 
years. Recently she has been located on the sales 
floor of the New York headquarters. 

Scotes: Thomas Scoles, for the past nine 
years buyer of floor coverings for John Wana- 
maker, N. Y., has resigned, effective June Ist. No 
announcement has been made of his future plans. 

Watters: Martin Walters, buyer of draperies 
and floor coverings for the Boston Store, Grand 
Rapids, has resigned. No announcement has been 
made of his future plans. 

Meyers: Horace J. Meyers, who resigned 
some months ago from the Hochschild Kohn Co., 
Baltimore, has opened a retail store in Brooklyn 
under the name of Adorable Draperies, Inc., of 
which he is president, located at 844 Flatbush 
Avenue. 

Bates: J.J. Bates, upholstery buyer for B. 
Altman & Co., sailed the week of May Ist on the 
S. S. Conte di Savoia for an eight weeks’ trip in 
Europe. He will visit Italy, Germany, France, 
Belgium, and England. 


OBITUARY 
SET 


RayMonp T. VENT 


WORD was received in New York of the death 

of Raymond T. Vent, on April 10th, at the 
age of seventy-two years. The deceased, who 
had been vice-president of The Consolidated 


California, a branch 


Trimming Co. of 


of The Consoli- 
dated Trimming 
Corpn., was one of 
the best known 
trimming salesmen 
in the country, he 
having been en- 
gaged in the sale of 
trimmings with 
some one or other 
of the leading trim- 
ming manufactur- 
ers for a_ great 
many years, and 
his activities car- 
ried him into many 
territories, so that 
he had a wide acquaintance throughout the United 
States. 

He is survived by a widow, a daughter, and 
a grandchild. His home was in Pasadena. 


HENRY BuRN 
HENRY BURN, for a long time head of the 

National Wall Paper Co., died last month 
at his home in Brooklyn in his seventy-sixth year. 
He had been associated with the Robert Graves 
Co. since boyhood, becoming president of that 
company on the death of its founder and for 
eighteen years was president of the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Always a staunch character, enjoying the con- 
fidence of his associates and an indefatigable 
worker, the trade owes him a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for his unselfish services. 

WALTER J. Moore 
THE death of Walter J. Moore, on April 24th 
was a shock to his many friends in the New 
York drapery trade. 

The deceased was a well-known figure among 
traveling men and will be remembered by many 
of the older members of the trade from his asso- 
ciation with Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co., prior 
to 1904. Following this he spent eighteen years 
as traveling representative for the Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co., leaving them in 1922 to engage in partnership 
with the late Henry Jung as Jung & Moore. About 
this time deceased suffered a fall through an open 
trap-door entrance to the cellar in a mid-town res- 
taurant, an accident which left effects from which 
his friends thought he never completely recovered. 

About two years ago he underwent an oper- 
ation at the South Shore Hospital, and recently he 
entered the Farmingdale Hospital for treatment, 
death ensuing after a period of some months. 

Mr. Moore was a great favorite with his fel- 
low traveling men and had a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances to whom his generous disposition and 
genial spirit endeared him. Besides being a char- 
ter member of the Freeport Lodge of Elks, he 
belonged to the Spartan Lodge of Masons, the 

(Continued on page 48) 





RAYMOND T. VENT 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
(Continued from page 28) 


and bottom, the half width being 5 feet 6 inches 
plus 4 to 5 inches for hem and handling, and the 
full width being long enough to reach the floor 
after having been cut according to the pattern. 

There are two problems represented in calcu- 
lating the top of this curtain. First, the cutting 
of the shape of the top that will gather back on 
the curved line represented by A-D and C 1 in 
Diagram 142 A, and second the cutting of the 
shape of the draped portion represented by the 
outline A,B 2 and E in Figure 142 A. 

To arrive at the curve at the top, the pattern 
is spread out as Figure 142 B, 75 inches wide with 
A 1 representing the upper left-hand corner of 
the pattern paper, G the upper right-hand corner, 
B the lower extremity of the portion that drapes 
back, and C 1 the point where the curve of the 
arch runs into the straight line of the upper right 
side of the opening. Stationing one point of a 
chalk line at C 1, and with A 1 as a radius, a 
curve is struck a little longer than the distance 
between A 1 and C 1. Now, shifting the station- 
ary end at A 1 with C 1 as a radius, a correspond- 
ing curve is struck to bisect the first curve at F 1. 
Again, shifting the stationary point to F 1, a curve 
is struck between A 1 and C 1, and this latter 
curve is the shape of the material that will gather 
into the curve of the arch represented in the dia- 
gram Figure 142 A. 

The straight edge of the short section from 
A 1 to B is rounded at the lower extremity, as in- 
dicated by the curve between B 2 and B 1. Now, 
recalling that 32 inches of the joined fabric is to 
be devoted to the curtain portion of the drapery, 
measure across the pattern from the line G, C 1, 
32 inches and draw a vertical line parallel with 
the back line from the point thus located. Where 


It just happens that the distance between D 
and E on Figure 142 B is the same as the distance 
between A and F of the same diagram and equiva- 
lent to half the width of the arched opening. The 
similarity of dimensions is purely accidental and 
has no significance nor relationship one with the 
other. 

The slight shading on diagram Fig. 142 B in- 
dicates the appearance of the cut out fabric that 
will drape into the appearance shown in the fin-. 
ished drapery on page 29. ‘The straight-section 
at the right of E is continued down the necessary 
length to reach the floor and be draped back as 
shown in the illustration just referred. to. 





THE store of Charles D. McCormick, 1025 

Huron Road, Cleveland, is being discontinued 
at the expiration of the lease, and the $45,000 
stock is being disposed of. Mr. McCormick, who 
has operated from this and previous stores for a 
period of 14 years, will, in the future, operate 
from a studio office, the address of which has not 
yet been announced. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE New York office of the Meadox Weaving 
Co., Inc., is now located in the space occupied 
by the Morgan-Laine Corporation at 212 Lexing- 
ton Ave. The new telephone numbers are Lex- 
ington 2-3500 and Caledonia 5-1160. 
THE complete lines of the Niagara Textile Co. 
are being shown in the New York and Chi- 
cago offices and by the representatives on the road 
of the Henry Kest Co., Inc., their sole selling 
agents. 


Decorators and dealers have been notified, by 

Amos T. Hill, of the terms of the Furniture 
Manufacturers Mart at the Grand Central Palace. 
They can purchase at factory prices, and for 
salesroom service to dealers’ customers 10% addi- 
tional. Every piece deliverable immediately. Mr. 
Hill’s experience with the fine trade is reflected 
in the rapidly improving character of the lines 
shown. 


Decorators and others in the trade who want 

fabric trimmings made up of their own ma- 
terials for slip-covers, draperies, bedspreads, etc., 
will find this service supplied by M. Friedman & 


Son, 146 West 26th St., New York. In addition 
to this special order work this concern also car- 


A hand-stenciled print on an angora frieze new in the L. C. 

Chase line of Velmo fabrics. It is called Brighton and is de- 

scribed in a resume of the Chase line to be found elsewhere 
in this section, 


ries a complete stock of chintz and jaspe bias 
tapes, bindings, weltings and pleatings. 
THE New York office of the Syracuse Ornamen- 

tal Co., have moved to larger quarters on the 
fourth floor of 358-5th Ave. This move not only 
brings them nearer the buying market, but per- 
mits them a better arrangement of their larger 
space. 

They will now have a separate showroom for 

the display of their entire line independent of their 
sales office. 


A™Monc the large number of new fabrics in the 
spring line of the Greeff Company, Inc., New 


A view in the trimming department at J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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York, is one called Parella plaid. It is fifty 
inches wide, is both sunfast and tubfast and is 
made in a variety of colorings. It is adaptable 
as either furniture covering or drapery material. 
The line also contains many new printed linens and 
chintzes suitable for drapes or slip covers. 


ALBERT HERTER FABRICS have changed their 

name to Herter-Dalton, and enlarged their 
showrooms to twice the size at 509 Madison Ave. 
This change in name will obviate any further con- 
fusion between Herter Looms and the fabrics 
produced by Herter-Dalton. About 75 new num- 
bers of their special painted fabrics have been 
added to their line. 


KORNELLA MILLS OFFERINGS 


‘THE new season’s line of furniture coverings now 

being shown by Kornella Mills Inc., New York, 
is the most extensive ever shown by this firm. In 
addition to a large variety of the popular fabrics 
in new weaves and designs, they are showing for 
the first time a new range of fine numbers in 
damasks, brocades, etc., claimed by them to be 
the equal of imported goods. 


NEW FIRM ENTERS FIELD 
Wi the announcement that the Rousmaniere 
Williams Corporation, N. Y., was to be liqui- 
dated as of April 30th, announcement was also 
made that a firm has been formed to be known as 


The Javanese batik above, shown by Gunn & Latchford, Inc., is a 

section of a Sarong used by the high-class natives. It is 40 inches 

wide and 90 inches long, which is the standard size of Sarongs. 

On a cream background, the design is worked in mid-night blue, 

light blue, and tan, which are the conventional colors in Sarongs 
or other garments of the high-class or nobility of Java. 


the A. B. Rydell Co., headed by A. B. Rydell, for- 
mer general manager for the retiring firm. The 
new firm will act as liquidating agents for the 
Rousmaniere Williams Corp. merchandise and 
will also assemble a new line of drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics to be offered to the trade under 
their name. 
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The decorators interested in bell pulls should bear in mind 
Stroheim & Romann’s tapestry here illustrated, 25-653, which 
is particularly adapted to that purpose. It comes 50 inches 
wide, (our illustration shows half its width) is in the neighbor- 
hood of $5.00 a yard, and can be cut up to make 9 bell pulls 
to the width. Considering that the bell pull is only two yards 
long this brings the price of production pretty low. The style 
and quality are especialiy appropriate for bell pulls. 


The new firm retains the old sales staff and 
the offices of the retiring firm. 


UNUSUAL FABRIC IN HASBROUCK- 
TURKINGTON LINE 
Hassrouck-TurkincTon, Inc., show a very 

unusual line of decorative fabrics including not 
only linens and chintzes of decorative character, 
but casement cloths, one particularly interesting 
example being the Plantation Casement, a cotton 
fabric, sunfast, shrunk, and washable to an un- 
limited degree. It is not a substitute for silk or 
rayon. A yard sample length, half width, with 
full color line attached, will be sent to anybody on 
receipt of fifty cents. 


CHICAGO DRAPERY SHOW MAY BE AUG. 8 
[t Is announced that the Chicago Drapery Manu- 

facturers’ Association, who have booked fifty 
per cent more exhibitors for their Fall show than 
during the corresponding period prior to the show 
last February, are making important plans in an- 
ticipation of holding the show this Fall. While 
no positive date has been set, the week of August 
8th seems to be uppermost in the minds of the 
directing officers. 


ORGANIZE BUYERS GROUP 
A Number of drapery buyers in the New York 
area met at an informal luncheon the first 
week in May including representatives from 
Gimbel Bros., Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, Mc- 
Creery’s, Bloomingdale’s, Abraham & Straus, and 


Loeser’s. Arnold Banning of McCreery’s was 
elected chairman and a discussion was indulged 
in from which may come a permanent organiza- 
tion. It will provide a medium for an interchange 
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of opinions which may result in considerable 
benefit not only to the buyers themselves but to 
manufacturers and others having business rela- 
tions with the New York group. A _ second 
luncheon is planned for May 24th at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 


SALE OF FINE TAPESTRIES AND 
FURNITURE 


Own May 20th, prior to the sales which will take 

place on the afternoons of May 24, 25, and 
26, the American Art Association, Anderson Gal- 
leries, will exhibit a collection of antique furni- 
ture and decorations from the estate of Walter H. 
Merrall and other collectors. In these displays 
will be included strong groups of English and 
French XVIII Century Furniture, Renaissance 
bronzes and ivories, and fine modern rugs includ- 
ing two magnificent silk woven so-called “Kashari” 
carpets which are replicas in silk and wool of two 
XVI Century Persian hunting carpets in the Im- 
perial Viennese collection. 

Also there will be shown a group of fine tap- 
estries including the “Wine Harvest” an impor- 
tant Brussels tapestry after Tenier, developed in 
brilliant colorings with a fine floral border. It 
is this tapestry which we are illustrating on this 
page. 


CARPET INSTITUTE’S LABEL ISSUED ON 
LARGE SCALE 


A DurRaBLE bas-relief sign, measuring 10% by 17 

inches is being distributed by the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America, Associated, il- 
lustrating in enlarged scale the Institute’s label of 
quality. In addition, the Institute is distributing 
on request an explanatory folder concerning the 
Institute’s quality label, and these are available 
for retail store buyers and salesmen. 


It is also 


A Louis XV_ upholstered and tufted bed with excellent carving 
shown by the French & English Furniture Company 


adaptable to use by salesmen of floor covering 
manufacturers. 

The label represents standards of quality in 
materials and weave adopted in the woven floor- 
covering industry by members of the Institute. 
About 85 per cent of the woven floor-covering 
manufacturers are members of the Institute. 


TUBULAR FURNITURE POPULAR AT 
WORLD’S FAIR 


[Tt wouLp seem that a predominating position: of 

interest in the matter of a particular type fur- 
niture to be used in Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress has been taken by the Howell Co. with their 


chromium plated tubular furniture. This com- 
pany has been exceedingly fortunate in the num- 


“The Wine Harvest,” 
a Brussels tapestry 
after Tenier developed 
in brilliant colors, 
which is one among 
many important items 
shown by the Ameri- 
can Art Association 
Anderson Galleries, 
Inc., at a sale taking 
place late this month 
and described on this 
page. 
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ber of exhibitors that to date have utilized their 
product. 

Among such exhibitors are the following: 
Swift & Co.’s Restaurant and Beer Garden; The 
Eastman Kodak Co.; U. S. Steel Corpn.; Pabst 
Brewing Co.; Illinois Host Bldg. ; Time, Inc. ; The 
Administration Bldg. ; General Electric Co. ; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Borg-Warner; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Federal Building; Merck & 
Co. 

JUDGES FOR JOHNSON & FAULKNER 

CONTEST SELECTED 

[\ THE design competition for decorators, their 

assistants, and other professionals sponsored 
by Johnson & Faulkner, closing on June Ist, the 
following well-known individuals in the trade have 
been asked to serve as judges. The list carries 
the names of Richard F. Bach, Roy Belmont, 
Fred W. Budd, Lorentz Kleiser, Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland, Frank W. Richardson, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, and Mrs. James C. Rogerson. 

The judging will take place promptly on 
June 5th and then the designs will be put on ex- 
hibition the following morning. 

It is announced that the winning design will 
be reproduced on linen, chintz, or cretonne, and 
the resulting fabric will be used in the decoration 
of a room which will be exhibited some time early 
in the Autumn. 





ORGANIZE MARKET WEEK FOR JULY 10 


AS REFERRED to on another page, the Market 

Week organization, brought into being re- 
cently, has planned its initial opening in connec- 
tidn with the display of Fall lines at the various 
members’ showrooms on July 10th. . All of the 
members of the association, together with con- 
verters and manufacturers in New York and 
Philadelphia who may become affiliated bétween 
now and the opening date, will arrange to hold 
simultaneous openings of their Fall display dur- 
ing the week mentioned above. Although the or- 
ganization has been in existence only a few weeks, 
its membership has grown rapidly and at the pres- 
ent time includes: 


Joseph Alexander, Inc. Morse & Driscoll, Inc. 
Atkinson Fenlon Co., Inc. North American Lace Co. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co. Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Bartman & Bixer, Inc. Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
se eee & Co. Corpn. 

romley Mfg. Co. uaker L. ; . 
Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc. omer Be sg la 


Chester Lace Mills 

ee Trimming pM tog ss ye a & Co. 
orpn. , ; : 

wa Pubrics, Division of 5 7 —r om Mill 
? 4 orp & Co. Jo Dd ace urtain 11S 

Doblin & Co. Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. 

F. A. Foster & Co. Co. 


Robert LeFort & Co., Inc. Wyoming Valley Lace Mills 
NEW CHINTZ ROOM AT SLOANE’S 
AN EXTENSION to the drapery department of W. 

& J. Sloane has been created in the opening of 
a new room, adjoining the upholstery department, 
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devoted to the exploitation of maple furniture 
and chintz fabrics. The room is divided into two 
sections, one a location for all prints such as 
chintzes, linens, ginghams, etc., with blue-green 
walls and sapphire blue carpeting, and providing a 
display for upholstered furniture pieces in plenti- 
ful number. The fabric stock is shown on racks 
and by samples contained in wall cases. The 
other section, providing a display for the maple 
furniture, is arranged in semi-room settings in a 
series of alcoves, each individually treated and 
presenting a different type of window with a dem- 
onstration of how it should be dressed. 





ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


AT AN election recently of the Floor Covering 

Advertising Club of New York, Lewis G. Van 
Akin, advertising manager of W. & J. Sloane, 
Wholesale, was elected president. Other officers 
elected for the year ending May, 1934, include: 
Lewis M. Fageley, assistant advertising manager 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., vice- 
president, and Arthur V. Leary, advertising man- 
ager of the Parker-Wylie Carpet Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee in charge of the 
operation and formulation of the club’s policy 
will consist of the officers and Horace G. Plimp- 
ton, advertising manager of Hardwick & Magee 
Co., the retiring president; E. Gerry Tuttle, ad- 
vertising manager of Mohawk ‘Carpet Mills, Inc. ; 
George A. McDonald, advertising manager of the 
Firth Carpet Co., and Harold é Wesley of the 
Wesley Associates. A. A. Funduklian, advertis- 
ing manager of A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., is 
chairman of the nominating committee, assisted 
by Ralph Richmond, vice-president of . Soule, 
Feeley & Richmond, Inc. 

The retail advertising program is in charge 
of Walter T. Pollock, vice-president of Williams 
& Saylor, Inc. 





NEW MOSS ROSE OFFERINGS 


THis season’s showing of furniture covering fab- 

rics by the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. presents a 
broad scope and a variety of materials covering 
every furniture period from the XVII Century 
down to modern, and including new versions of 
the Provincials. 

While the line as usual has a fair sprinkling 
of the ultra-chic types and the higher-priced 
grades, its main strength is found in the middle 
price groupings where the largest volumes of 
business are found. 

Amongst the new features, which divide 
themselves into a series of groupings, are related 
fabrics, each planned to fit a definite type of en- 
vironment. There are several new weave develop- 
ments including adaptations of Swedish hand- 
loom fabrics in definite stripes and small plaids 
in soft tone multi-colored yarns, cotton and che- 
nille mixtures and small scale French tapestries, 
brocatelles, and damasks. 
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There are also plain flat mohairs in antique 
effects, several of the small scale Classic type of 
design, figured satin effects, floral stripes, and, of 
course, a range in what has come to be known 
as Contemporary style. : 

All in all the presentation shows a diversity 
of thought and application that would make it 
exceedingly difficult to name any type of furnish- 
ing need that could not be adequately satisfied 
from their stock. 





FURNITURE DESIGNS ON EXHIBITION 


ONE of the largest and most comprehensive ex- 

hibitions of modern furniture designs ever 
gathered together in the furniture industry will 
be a feature of the forthcoming summer market 
at the Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition. Af- 
ter having been shown in Grand Rapids during 
the first ten days of the market, the exhibit will 
be moved to Chicago where it will remain as a 
part of the Century of Progress Exhibition. 

The exhibit is the result of a contest for fur- 
niture designers under the auspices of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Designers’ Assn., and was 
initiated and sponsored by the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Assn., which offered $1,100 in 
prizes for the best designs in bedroom and dining 
room furniture. The contest was open only to 
furniture designers, actually employed in the de- 
signing of furniture whose work had been or is 
being accepted by manufacturers. 

Over 400 designs and sketches were entered 
up to the closing of the contest, March 31st, and 
each winning design is to be completed as to work- 
ing details and the prize winning suites will be 
made up by selected manufacturers of bedroom 
and dining room furniture and will also be ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Fair. It was specified that 
the designs must represent “simple, liveable fur- 
niture.” More than 200 entries from students, 
artists, and architects not eligible as qualified fur- 
niture designers were rejected. 

The committee of awards consisted of Rich- 
ard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Louis 
E. Breuner, John Breuner Co., San Francisco; A. 
W. Crawford, John A. Colby & Son, Chicago; L. 
W. Stevenson, Lord & Taylor; and Joseph Urban 
of New York. 


A NEW INVENTION IN SLIP COVERS 


A REcENT development in the application of fur- 

niture coverings to upholstered furniture as a 
slip cover, to be known as the Ziperoff slip 
cover, is a distinct innovation in custom-made 
furniture slip covers. It is covered under letters 
patent and patent applications pending by W. & 
J. Sloane who will license, under a liberal policy, 
certain stores to make the Ziperoff controlled by 
the Sloane patents. 

In fit and form this new type of slip cover 
has all the smoothness and snug appearance of the 
permanent covering of an upholstered chair. The 
fabrics employed are especially processed by San- 


forizing to Sloane’s specifications, to prevent 
shrinking and stretching, and for this reason it is 
unnecessary to make shrinkage allowance at the 
time the covers are cut. 

Ziperoffs are attached to the frame in such a 
way as to prevent them from shifting on the frame 
and definitely eliminate the necessity of constantly 
tucking in. As the name implies, a slide fastener 
is employed as a feature of the slip cover con- 
struction, and this is used in a number of entirely 
new and original ways. 

So practical is the Ziperoff system of apply- 
ing coverings to upholstered furniture that W. & 
J. Sloane have adopted it as a system of upholster- 
ing in connection with all of their fabric covered 
upholstered furniture. Instead of employing bro- 
cades, damasks, pile fabrics and tapestries in the 
ordinary way of covering upholstered furniture, 
the Ziperoff system is employed, and all fabrics 
having been previously processed by Sanforizing 
the covers applied by the Ziperoff system are in 
every way the equivalent of permanently attached 
coverings. By their use upholstered furniture 
pieces may be provided with removable summer 
and winter jackets that may be subjected to the 
normal processes of cleaning with the assurance 
that their fit and finish will not be impaired. 

Moreover, the system of application is such 
that there is no visible evidence that the coverings 
are removable. 





L. C. CHASE & CO.’S NEW LINE OF VELMO 
FABRICS 


[N BRINGING our their new line of Velmo up- 

holstery fabrics, L. C. Chase & Co. have con- 
centrated their efforts on the creation of new tex- 
tures and new colorings in the belief that the pub- 
lic, tired of the standard weaves and lines, will 
welcome novelties. 

To describe these new colorings in a way 
which would have meaning is impossible. Only 
inspection can give an adequate idea of their va- 
riety and of their richness and depth in the deeper 
shades, and their delicacy in the tints. But they 
all are, in the belief of the L. C. Chase Co., dis- 
tinctive and different from any the market now 
affords. 

Among the new textures is a fabric called 
Suede Velvet. This is made of a blended yarn, 
and is characterized by a short but exceedingly 
dense pile. It lacks the harshness of feel accom- 
panying many pile fabrics and has, because of the 
luxury and softness of its appearance, strong sight 
appeal. It is obtainable in twelve plain colorings, 
all of which are of the novel type mentioned above. 
There is also one number with a small pattern 
and the Chase Co. say that the number of pat- 
terned numbers will later be increased. 

Fenway is the name of a “rep” angora velvet 
which is also interesting. In this fabric eight of 
the new colorings ranging from a deep wine shade 
to an amber tint are used. 

An excellent fabric in the popular priced 
range is Shawmut. The chief characteristics of 
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this are its softness and durability. Obtainable 
in eight of the new colorings. 

In the L. C. Chase quality group are San- 
ford and Marlboro. These are wire loom angora 
friezes, cut and uncut. One has a pattern with a 
small delicate motif and is made in six colorings. 
The other, in three colorings, is a small check. 

One of the novelties in the line is Dundee 
which is a hand-block print (in this fabric, a plaid) 
on an unusual angora frieze. This type of fabric, 
requiring in its manufacture special equipment and 
special craftsmanship, has not been on the market 
for some years and should have a special appeal 
for decorators. It comes in four color combina- 
tions. 

Brighton is another novelty. This is a hand- 
stencilled print on an angora frieze. At present 
there is offered only one pattern in four colorings 
(illustrated elsewhere) but others are in prepara- 
tion. 

A cut and uncut angora frieze called Beacon 
is made in two patterns in ten colorings. In this 
fabric the effect of a Jacquard weave is achieved 
in the way it is woven so that the pile of both 
the cut and uncut portions of the design are of 
the same height. 


Two other new numbers in the line are Chel- © 


sea and Melrose. The first is a striped pattern 
made up of diagonals. It is woven of a blended 
yarn and is obtainable in eight colors. The lat- 
ter is an angora frieze with a design printed in one 
color against a contrasting background. The de- 
sign, which consists of a number of wavy lines 
arranged in harmonious relationship, is novel and 
interesting. Obtainable in nine of the new colors. 


NEW YORK CURTAIN AND DRAPERY 
SHOW, JULY 10 


AT THE suggestion of several of the exhibi- 
tors at the New York Curtain and Drapery 
Show, the date formerly announced has been 
moved forward to July 10th, thus making it pos- 
sible to release traveling men at an earlier date 
and giving them an earlier start for Fall business. 
In making the announcement of the earlier 
date, H. M. Waters, managing director, says: 
“The Show, I believe, has proven itself to 
be able to draw the buyer to the market, and the 
main reason is, that all manufacturers are under 
one roof, enabling the buyer to cover the trade 
with a minimum of effort. This is the only suc- 
cessful way it can be done. We have proven by 
past experience that the buyer will not travel all 
over the city when he only has a limited time at 
his command, for in this way he can only make 
four or five calls a day. We have drawn not only 
the buyer of the larger cities, but also buyers from 
smaller cities who ordinarily would not have the 
opportunity of coming to the market under present 
business conditions.” 
A new feature of convenience to exhibitors 
in connection with the coming Show is the fact 
that the Hotel New Yorker has agreed to permit 
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the exhibitor to install his display on the Thurs- 
day and Friday preceding the Show at no extra 
charge, thus giving their representatives the op- 
portunity to rest up on Saturday and Sunday 
and be ready for the opening Monday morning. 

Among the exhibitors who have already con- 
tracted for space for the Show are: Powdrell & 
Alexander, Stone & Cline, David Schiff, New 





RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items that 
can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


176. ‘‘Treasure chests’ a new form of utility chest 
covered in a leather-like fabric and studded 
with brass nail-heads in the manner suggested 
by an antique Spanish chest. They come 26, 
34, and 42 inches long, with other dimensions 
in proportion. 


177. Scotch plaid summer rugs from scatter sizes 
up to 9 by 12 feet, planned to supplement 
plaid slip covers and summer draperies. 


178. A colorful, inexpensive, washable carpet under 
the trade name ‘‘Sof-Tred.”’ It is said that it 
will not shrink, fade, or slip and is ideal for 
country club purposes. 


179. A printed 42 inch chintz having in lieu of 
the regulation selvage at both edges a printed 
ruffle, one of which can be removed and 
placed at the bottom of curtains to simulate a 
ruffled curtain. Run transversely the same 
material makes a suitable valance. 


180. A white basket-weave homespun material 50 
inches wide. Now brought out to supplement 
similar materials in colors. Also two-tone 
weaves in pleasing combinations. 


181. Striped homespun, half linen, the stripes 
variegated in clear strong colors, widely spaced, 
and suitable for general summer drapery and 
slip covering purposes. 


182. A floor pillow, triangular on ends, with two 
flat sides and boxing. Useful for several pur- 
poses and in substantial coverings. 


183. A fumigating substance recently developed 
that may be used in buildings of all kinds for 
the extermination of moths, carpet beetles, 
and other household pests. Material comes in 
solid form and is converted into hydrocyanic 
acid gas by use of simple and inexpensive 
equipment. It is recommended to be applied 
only by experienced fumigators. 


184. Commercial stencillers equipped to undertake 
stenciling on linen to fill a special order re- 
quiring the reproduction of a specified pat- 
tern. 


185. Pamilla cloth, a cloth so treated that it pro- 
vides protection against the tarnishing of 
silver. It is used for the lining of chests for 
flat silver and is made into bags for the pro- 
tection of hollow ware. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchandise, 
the source of which is unknown to you we will gladly try 
to supply the information. 
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England Curtain Co., Samuel Rich, Arnold B. 
Cox, John W. Conquest, Andrew McLean Co., 
LaRose Importing Co., D. Rosen & Co., Max 
Sandherr & Co., Inc., R. Loeb & Co., Royal Cur- 
tain Mfg. Co., the Mace Mfg. Co., the H. L. Judd 
Co., and the Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


cent and as a fair man I ask you if he didn’t earn 
the sum represented by relieving you of prac- 
tically all worry and trouble and creating for you 
a home of which you can be proud?” 

At length my neighbor agreed that perhaps 
the decorator did deserve what, in an indirect 
fashion, he had charged for his service. “But,” 
he said at the end, “all that should have been made 
clear at the start.” 

And there I had no answer. My neighbor 
had struck upon what is the flaw in the arrange- 
ments made between so many decorators and their 
clients. Too often the latter don’t understand 
the conditions of their employing a decorator. 
They are prone to consider the decorator not as 
a professional advisor who charges for his ad- 
vice but as merely a merchant entitled in pur- 
chases made through him only to a merchant’s 
profit. On the other hand, decorators, especially 
the smaller fry, are hesitant to stress the point 
that what they are selling and for which they ex- 
pect to be paid in one form or another is primarily 
advice and aid and not merchandise. They do 
not insist upon written contracts where all con- 
ditions, payments, etc., are set down but are will- 
ing to work under oral agreement of a too elastic 
nature. Result:—Misunderstanding and a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction on the part of the client 
which invariably is voiced to any who will listen 
and is detrimental to the interests of the individual 
decorator and to the profession as a whole.—J. 
B. H. 


THE 1933 HAND BOOK 


During the past month we have had many 
inquiries from all branches of the trade con- 
cerning our 1933 Hand Book, which did not ap- 
pear at its usual time. The reason we delayed is- 
suing this most valuable directory of “first hands” 
in every branch of the decorative trade is that we 
desired, for the benefit of the many who find the 
Hand Book a necessary aid, to incorporate in the 
1933 edition as many as possible of the extraor- 
dinary number of changes in addresses, etc., Which 
have taken place throughout the past year. 

However, at the present writing, we plan to 
issue the 1933 Hand Book sometime within the 
next sixty days, and we can assure those who 
have waited for it so patiently that they will be 
gratified to discover that in its many listings, all 
of the firms which during the past year have gone 
out of business are omitted, all of the new firms 


incorporated, and the new addresses of firms 
which have removed as correct and up-to-date as 
we have been able to make them. 

There is no need for us to discuss the value 
of the Hand Book from the buyer’s or decora- 
tor’s point of view. This is well known. The book 
is sold separately for $1.00 and is obtainable at a 
reduced price in connection with a subscription to 
THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


ll) Advertisements under this heading, 
| Minimum charge One Dollar. 








Five Cents a word, 
In every case regarded in 


strict confidence. 


REPRESENTATIVES wanted to carry line of well 
known converter of drapery fabrics and ready made 

drapes, exclusively or as side line, on commission basis. 

Address “Representatives,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED for the Pacific Coast and other 

sections. Must have some knowledge of drapery hard- 
ware lines. Address Gould Mersereau Co., Inc., 189 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SALESMAN—Office Manager, 33 years, upholstery 

goods, decorative fabrics, carpets, now employed cov- 
ering Metropolitan decorators, upholsterers, architects for 
leading jobbers seeks new connection. Fourteen years 


thorough experience. Address “Thorough,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Man acquainted with curtain, 
drapery and piece goods lines, clerical: or office work. 


Best references. Address “Clerical,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVES with 

established following desired by reputable converters of 
drapery fabrics and ready made drapes. Address “Re- 
putable,” care The Upholsterer. 


NEW YORK JOBBER of upholstery materials, well 

known to trade desires exclusive selling agency for 
webbing in the Metropolitan district. Can carry stock 
on premises. Address “Jobber,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Representative of upholstery and decorative 

fabrics to call on high-class. decorators in Chicago and 
territory. Commission only. Address “Commission,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES with large 

following wanted by well known converters of drapery 
fabrics also ready made drapes. Address “Drapes,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


THE MAKER OF A SPECIALTY now being actively 

bought by upholstery, art needlework and bedding de- 
partments and specialty shops wants several commission 
salesmen. The territory west to Pacific Coast states is 
open. A real opportunity for high-grade men with es- 
tablished connections, and such only need write to 
“Specialty,” care The Upholsterer, 


WANTED FOR THE PACIFIC COAST a manufac- 

turer’s line of draperies or furniture coverings by a 
salesman calling on jobbers, department stores and fur- 
niture manufacturers. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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HONG 
KONG 
CHAIR 


made of finest 
quality rattan 
peel and of best 
construction. 






































Catalog of 
rattan furniture 
on request. 























E also carry an unusual variety of 
East India fabrics, such as Sombawa 
cloths. Dodot Batiks, rare pieces of Tappa 
cloths and many other Oriental fabrics in 
both silk and cotton, which should be of 


unusual interest to Interior Decorators. 



























































Oriental ' Importers 
323 Sth AVE., NEW YORK CITY 















































TUBULAR FURNITURE 


For The 
Modern Office, Store and Home 




































































You will be interested in our complete descriptive literature 
on Howell Tubular Furniture. It will be sent upon request. 


THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINOIS 





























SHOWROOMS: 
49 WEST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN FURNITURE MART, CHICAGQ 
































OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 37) 


Imperial Lodge of Masons, the Nassau command- 
ery of Knight Templars, the United Commercial 
Travelers of America, the Freeport Republican 
Club, and the South Shore Yacht Club. 

Funeral services were held from his late resi- 
dence at 213 Church St., Freeport, Long Island, 
on April 27. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and six daughters. 


Tuomas McG. CARTER 

AFTER a brief illness, Thomas McG. Carter, 

drapery buyer for The. White House 
(Raphael Weill & Co., Inc.) San Francisco, 
passed away in Pasadena. The deceased was 
taken ill a couple of months ago and on April 
15th went down to Pasadena with the hope of 
recuperating, and died within the week. His 
funeral was held on April 22nd, which would have 
been his fifty-second birthday. 

Prior to his engagement with The White 
House, a little over two years ago, Mr. Carter was 
head of the department of Lipman, Wolfe & Co., 
Inc., Portland, Oregon, and previous to that was 
with David Spencer, Vancouver, B. C. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, and two 
daughters. 


HERBERT A. SCHOENFELD 

THE death of Herbert A. Schoenfeld, head of 

the Standard Furniture Co., of Seattle, and 
a member of L. Schoenfeld Sons, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, which occurred on Friday, April 21, re- 
moved one of the best known pioneer furniture 
merchants of the Pacific Northwest. Death was 
due to a heart attack and was unexpected, al- 
though for the past few years the deceased had 
suffered from heart trouble. 

Mr. Schoenfeld was fifty-nine years of age 
and was in Los Angeles when stricken. As a citi- 
zen of his home city, Seattle, he was not alone 
one of its outstanding merchants, but was inter- 
ested in all civic movements to which he gave un- 
selfishly of his time and means as he did to trade 
organizations connected with the furniture busi- 
ness. 

He was a member of a great number of Se- 
attle organizations, a director and officer of many 
fraternal and business organizations, and his pass- 
ing will leave a vacancy in many congenial circles 
where his energy and business ability were an im- 
portant contribution to the organization’s success, 

He is survived by his brother, Berman, pres- 
ent head of the furniture company, and three sons, 
Louis Kenneth, Herbert A. Jr., and Ralph. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL 
INTEREST 


Davipson: J. E. Davidson is merchandise 
counsellor for the home furnishings division of 
R. H. Macy & Co., including draperies and up- 
holstery, floor coverings, lamps, china, glass, pit 
tures and artwares. 

BaRrNET: Louis Barnet, recently appointed as 
sistant to John Keillor, vice-president of B. Alt 
man & Co., N. Y., has been made merchandise 
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manager of the home furnishings division of that 
store, having charge of the fourth, fifth, and sev- 
enth floors, including curtains, draperies, furni- 
ture, floor coverings, and lamps. Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Simpson continue as divisional merchandise 
managers. 

Rospsins: Gordon P. Robbins, upholstery 
buyer for Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has had the wallpaper department added to his 
other interests, which include the drapery and 
contract decorative departments. 

SHERMAN: John Sherman, long with the 
Broadway Art Co., has opened up a very attrac- 
tive store and interior decorating department at 
666 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 

Jupson: Franklin I. Judson, president of 
Stroheim & Romann, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Upholstery and Drapery Divisions of 
the Trade and Industry Committee of the Sal- 
vation Army of the United States. Mr. Judson 
is now organizing the upholstery and drapery 
field for participation in the fund raising campaign 
now under way. 


A CLOSING out sale is being held at the prem- 

ises of G. W. Richardson & Son, Auburn, N. 
Y., to dispose of furniture valued at over $100,000. 
The Auburn business, which was founded in 1821, 
is being discontinued so as to concentrate on and 
develop the Syracuse store. 


FORM MARKET WEEK ORGANIZATION 

AT A meeting in the sales rooms of the Brom- 

ley Mfg. Co., of representative firms, 
having New York sales offices, an asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting semi-annual openings in the drapery and 
upholstery field. It has been announced that the 
first opening will be scheduled for July 10th and 
all the participating firms will make displays of 
their new season’s lines at their various sales 
offices throughout the city. 

Amongst those present at the meeting were 
Harold S. Penny, Bromley Mfg. Co.; Harry A. 
Brown, F. A. Foster & Co.; Harold Dessar, Des- 
ley Fabrics Division of J. H. Thorp & Co.; John 
Oldstein, Riverdale Mfg. Co.; E. P. Bixer, Bart- 
mann & Bixer; Phil Doblin and John Solomon, 
Doblin & Co.; J. R. Richards, S. M. Schwab Jr. 
& Co., Joseph Alexander and Frank Dobson, 
Joseph Alexander Co.; Harry B. Hall, Quaker 
Lace Co.; W. E. Jones, Scranton Lace Co.; 
William King, Titus Blatter & Co.; Fred Mar- 
tin, Atkinson Fenlon Co.; Howard Wade, Atkin- 
son Wade & Co.; Samuel S. Kaufman, Oliver & 
Kaufman, Milton I. D. Einstein, Patchogue 
Plymouth Mills, Corp. John Coffey, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. is secretary. 


WHAT SANFORDIZING MEANS TO THE 
DRAPERY TRADE 
(Continued from page 27) 


material is subjected is governed by the tentering 
hooks as well as by the control of the feed rolls. 

_ The final operation is the drying of the fab- 
Tic against a polished hot drum which gives to 
the fabric a smoother appearance and a better 
“hand” than it had originally. The increase in 
yarn crinkle gives to all fabrics an increased lustre, 
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Co be Sold 
May 24, 25, 26 


by Unrestricted Auction 
AT THE 


American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries - Inc 


A Collection of 


Fine Furniture 


and F urnishings 


Assembled from a number 

of Estates and Collections, 

including the Estate of the 
late Walter H. Merrall 


To decorators 
This sale affords a good 
opportunity for the pur- 
chase of pieces for later 
re-sale 
For. Catalogue, addvias 
American Art Association 


Anderson Galleries - Inc 
Dept. LS—30 East 57th St., N. Y. 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Unporters and Makers of lire Durnitare 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
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PERSIAN RuG MANUFACTORY 
RUGS MADE TO ORDER 
CHENILLE—HANDTUFT 








2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
620 So. Catalina St. 545 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 

















We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 
© 


ITALIAN FURNITURE 

FRAME CORPORATION 

22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—WAtkins 9-4196 














Modern 


ss 
Furniture 
® COFFEE TABLES 
® END TABLES 
® STANDS 
® BOOK ENDS 
® ETC. 


A. MARTIN 


FURNITURE CO. 
6688 - 60th PI., Bklyn, N.Y. 






Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 
Gontie oom Table 
0. 








dampening and ironing which occurs during the 
manufacturing of the cloth into finished units. 

Just how much of this technical data the 
buyer should impart to his sales people and they 
in turn to a customer is a question of judgment. 
Our purpose in detailing it here is to give once 
for all a sufficient description of the process so 
that in adding the name “Sanforized Shrunk” to 
their vocabulary the trade will appreciate that 
there is nothing either mysterious or chemical 
about the operation. Sanforizing is purely a ma- 
thine process, the final stage in the manufacture 
of cloth which imparts a new and superior finish 
and produces a dependable percentage of shrink- 
age equivalent to that which would occur under 
repeated launderings. It is an assurance that no 
subsequent launderings can affect the dimensions 
of the cloth. 


SUMMER STYLES FOR THE INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


(Continued from page 23) 


ever before. 

And among these many units, toward which 
has his fancy tended? 

In furniture, the decorator’s choice is divided 
between the modernistic shapes with metal frames 
and the wooden pieces (of cedar, hickory, willow 
and reed) in designs tending toward the Victorian. 

Much of the new metal furniture is very in- 
teresting. Designers.of these chairs, tables, set- 
tees, chaises longue, etc., have for the most part de- 
serted the idea of making furniture which is overly 
bizarre in appearance. They have confined them- 
selves to the simpler and the more comfortable ap- 
pearing lines of the modernistic school. The re- 
sults of their efforts are creation which even the 
most old fashioned consumer will not dislike. The 
framework of this furniture is finished in nickel, 
natural metal and baked enamel and this year the 
interior decorators are favoring those pieces in 
which the frames are finished in white or very 
light cream. They show also an especial interest 
in those sets or suites of which the table tops are 
of a clear plate glass. 

The so called rustic furniture, the modern de- 
velopment of the old fashioned garden type furni- 
ture we have previously mentioned, has been so 
changed as to be scarcely recognizable. It is greatly 
lightened in construction, the backs tilted to new 
and more comfortable angles and the hard wooden 
seats and back rests have given way to upholstered 
substitutes. The demand for this sort of furniture 
among decorators while not perhaps as great as 
that evidenced for the metal types is still sizeable 
and the preference is for the simpler and less con- 
spicuous shapes. 

Rattan and reed pieces are still popular in cer- 
tain sections (they are greatly in demand for ver- 
anda use where they are partly sheltered from ad- 
verse weather conditions) and here the style trend 
is distinctly toward the modified Victorian shapes. 

In colorings for upholstery fabrics, for cush- 
ions, for scarves the decorator’s first choice is— 
“no color at all.” White, used alone or dominat- 
ing other colors used in combination with it, is @ 
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prime favorite, especially when selected to go with 
a modernistic furniture type. Among some dec- AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 
orators there is a slight preference shown for 
browns, plain deep blues and natural greens. 
Striped fabrics, still in demand, are not quite 
so contrasting in their color combinations as for- 
merly. The materials used are duck, drill, home- 
spuns and a fabric made of woven strands of 
hempen rope. 

In the rustic type, white does not play as 
prominent a part in the color scheme although it is 
still evident. Solid colorings and the not too 
prominent plaids are the favorites here. Some 
decorators show a preference in this style for 
pieces upholstered with fabrics with stenciled 
stripes. 

In the willow and reed group brighter colors 
prevail in the style trend. Again white is prom- 
inent and so are white combined with various 
shades of green. Brilliant plaids are to be seen 
and there is also a vogue for small but gay all- 


over patterns of both the conventional and mod- FURNITURE DECORATING 
ern schools. 


, ; ‘ AND UPHOLSTERING 
In cushions the decorators are indulging a 
fancy for odd shapes with coverings of dark blue, e 
brown and golden yellow with edgings, weltings 
or, when cushions are tufted, with buttons in 
white. One type which is having a large sale FRENCH & ENGLISH 
has a Chinese curved neck-rest and is quite small. 
The wedge shaped cushions which form com- FURNITURE COMP A NY 
fortable back rests are popular in gardens where 307 East 53rd Street, New York City 
bridge is a favorite sport with players who like to 
play it on a green baize cloth spread out on the 
lawn. 
For sun shades, throw over, etc., the decor- 
ators are selecting colorings which while not al- 





Telephone—Plaza 3-1158 
































 ELEOLR ALEGRE BOER ELEN AIG RET CLLEGE, 
ways duplicating the colorings of the other fur- Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
nishings are in the same range and offer no start- distributors of 

ling contrasts. The shapes of the sun shades most- RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 

ly favored are quite conventional. 

Bird baths and other concrete ornaments as 
well as bits of glazed pottery are having sufficient e GLANZ ° ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
sale to show that the decorators are utilizing BEHM & ran ae ae 
them, although sparingly, in their outdoor decor- HE We. can dimeek tne Gade eae 
ative schemes. RRING 4 


the trade. 











* 
625 CHESTNUT ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 


CHICAGO’S “CENTURY OF PROGRESS” PHILADELPHIA, PA. nishing lodge reoms, churches, 


ete, 








(Continued from page 30) We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 

















cases occupy an entire specially constructed building. 

The building schedule has been maintained well in 
accordance with the plans which from the first scheduled 
the opening of the completed enterprize by June Ist. As a 
- is —— the a me rms =e reas Oe Via GET WISE 
pletely finished or speeding toward completion: min- 
stration building; Agricultural building; ‘Terrazzo Es. , TO THE FACTS 
planade; Dairy building; Hall of the States; Unite : ATT 
States Government building; Twelfth Street Entrance; There ee ring - @ per ~ ” 
Twenty-third Street Entrance; Sixteenth Street Bridge; Hi over the country for that modernistic 
Twenty-third Street Bridge; Sears-Roebuck building; | HH French Carved Glass effect for store 
Illinois Host building; Sky Ride; Electrical building; WITH 
Communications building; Hall of Social Science; build- 
ings in the Enchanted Island; Horticultural building; ep \ 

Golden Pavilion of Jehol ; Hall of Science; Sve pawl ms | Created by the use of 
ions of the General Exhibits Group; Blue Ribbon Res- ; c 
taurant; Hall of Religion; American Radiator building; . : 5 WINDOWPHA ” | 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company building; Old Hei- Let us send you full details. 
delberg Inn; amusement attractions on the Midway; old . 
Fort Dearborn; Maya Temple; the Lincoln Group; Home U. D. MALZ 

Planning Hall; Johns-Manville building; Southern Cy- One of the many dectens 13 Bast 14th Sé New York 
press Manufacturers building; Common Brick house; shown in our catalogue : 

Masonite house; J. C. B. Moore house; Stransteel 








fronts. 
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Lloyd’s Chinese 
Hand Painted Panels 


A really fine collection—obtainable on yellow, 
green, peach and ivory grounds. 


Sample strips loaned on re- 
quest—ideal for Hotel dining 


W. H. sLloyd CO., INC. 


Distributors of Wallpapers of the Better Sort 


NEW YORK—48 West 48th Street 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
434 So. Wabash Avenue 1051 So. Alvarado Street 


NEWARK 


BOSTON 
71 Washington Street 420 Boylston Street 


LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED (676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Refrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 














FURNITURI 


YERCANTILE AGENC! 





Boston, N. Station Industrial Bldg. Cincinnati .....ccccees 431 Main St. 

Philadelphia ..... 1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 

Jamestown, N. Y....... Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
Angeles ...... 12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 

GD caccadecsces 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg. 


San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 








For Your Workroom 


MEYER THREADS 


Are the best 
for sewing 
U pholstery, 
Carpets, 
Shades and 
Draperies. 









A size and 
color for ev- 
ery need, 

For Hand or 
Machine Sew- 
ing. 


Prompt Service Samples Free 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“A Thread for Every Purpose” 














F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
“&% | KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


« KENWoopD Sieve CLOTHS 



































UsE OUR 
WANT ADV. COLUMN 


For Goop RESULTS 


















house; General Motors building; Chrysler building; 
tracks for the Pageant of Transportation; Travel and 
Transport building. 

An underground system of conduits and sewers, 
water mains and cables—facilities for a city of 1,000,000 
souls—has likewise been built. ‘ 

Other buildings that will be completed by opening 
day are: Christian Science Publishing Society building; 
Thomas A. Edison Memorial; structures in the National 
Poultry Council Exhibit; Sinclair Refining Company de- 
velopment; hundreds of concessions and refreshment 
stands; Victor Vienna Cafe; additional houses in the 
Home and Industrial Arts Exhibit, including Rostone- 
Indiana Bridge Co. house, Lumber Industries house, 
American Rolling Mill Ferro-Enamel Corporation house, 
General Houses, Inc. home, Sloane house, and State of 
Florida house. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the magnitude and 
the definite human interest that will characterize this 
latest national interprise. It is in the realm of present- 
day living convenience, however, that our trade will 
find the exposition of greatest interest. 

The home and its convenient appurtenances, its ar- 
rangement, and its general livableness in keeping with 
modern American life will not only be thoroughly il- 
lustrated in industrial displays but in addition there is 
to be a group of 11 houses self-contained and complete, 
each occupying a charmingly landscaped setting on the 
lake front in the exhibition ground and will show how 
new materials, new methods of construction, and new 
methods in pre-fabricated building units operate to bring 
the home of the most advanced modern type within the 
reach of the family of modest means. 

This group of example homes incorporating different 
building materials and structural characteristics and em- 
bodying the ideas of representative architecture, is 
rightly considered one:of the most important educational 
displays of the exposition. They comprise the work 
of architects and interior decorators of outstanding com- 
petency and may be considered to be literally the last 
word in structural convenience and comfort as an en- 
vironment for American family life. As at present con- 
stituted, the list comprises the following units. 

The John C. B. Moore house named “Design for Liv- 
ing,” is a two story frame building with a concrete 
foundation. The first floor includes a large living room 
with two L wings, one a commodious dining room and 
the other a library-study opening on a large porch. The 
second floor contains two bedrooms with bathroom be- 
tween, and the full length of the house is occupied by 
a roof terrace available for outdoor sleeping and recrea- 
tion. The exterior walls are panels, one Sh high, of 
Homasote. The entire walls of the first floor were 
erected in one day and the second floor the day follow- 
ing. Cost, exclusive of fixtures and equipment, is es- 
timated at $4,000. 

The Masonite Corporation structure is a two-story 
building. It contains a two-story living room. with 12 
foot ceiling and large groups of windows on two sides. 
The dining bay is part of the living room. Two bed- 
rooms and bathroom are on the first floor, the wide hall 
and staircase giving access to the covered and open decks 
which make full use of the roof in the modern way. 
Cost of the house, exclusive of equipment, ‘is estimated 
at $7,500. 

The Brick Manufacturers’ Association house is an 
example of a new method of brick construction hitherto 
not applied to homes. The house is built virtually in 
one piece with walls, floors, and ceilings, all of brick, 
being held in a unit by steel rods which run through 
the masonry. It is in three stories with balconies on 
the two upper floors. Cooling and heating plant are 
in the basement. The second floor includes living room, 
dinette, and kitchen, the third floor has two bedrooms, 
bath and porch, and the roof has a large recreation 
deck including a garden. Only the bedrooms will be 
painted. The walls and floors are of the brick, ground 
smooth and terrazo finished. Exclusive of equipment, 
estimated at $4,500. 

The American Rolling Mill-Ferro Enamel house is 
frameless, no structural steel being used. The walls are 
box-like units, factory fabricated, house high, welded at 
the shop in various widths. When set up, spaces be- 
tween the units are filled with rock wool. Layers of 
insulation board are fastened to the structure inside and 
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out, while the exterior finish is panels of vitreous 
enamelled Armco iron. Any finishing materials that can 
be attached by nailing are nailed directly with belyr 
nails. The house, modern in arrangement, has seven 
rooms, bath and lavatory and integral garage. Four 
bedrooms occupy the second floor, while the flat deck 
roof gives space for a solarium and open porch. 


The General Houses, Inc., structure is entirely a 
prefabricated house. Nothing is made at the site but 
the concrete piers. The walls are insulated pressed steel 
panels, and the roof is composed of insulated panels car- 
ried by steel beams. For this type of house it is es- 
timated that it can be set up equipped with four rooms 
and five rooms costing respectively $3,500 and $4,000. 


Another steel frame house is that of the Stransteel 
Corporation. It is formed of steel framework members 
constructed in two channels, welded or riveted together, 
using sheet-rock and Celotex for interior surfaces and 
enamel-finished steel for the exterior. It contains a large 
living room and two bedrooms on the ground floor. The 
recreation room has a large sun-room alcove, giving ac- 
cess to the terrace which covers the greater part of the 
flat roof. Cost, about $7,900. 


The Rostone, Inc., building is composed of limestone 
and shale which unite in a rock-like sheet susceptible of 
many color effects and of a high polish. It is prefab- 
ricated in standard sizes with bolts cast into the sec- 
tions for attaching to the steel frame of the building. 
The living quarters are all on the first floor with a glass 
enclosed solarium occupying one-fourth the space of the 
roof deck, which is the size of the whole house. Cost, 
$6,000. 


The Natural Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
house differs from the others by reason of its pitched 
roof, and in its construction is representative of the 
logical use of lumber as a building material. Framing 
and structural board members are Douglas fir, hemlock 
and Southern pine. Siding and exterior trim are red- 
wood and the interior wall surfaces employ oak, white 
maple, American walnut, Cypress, birch, and Southern 
white pine. The living room walls are of finished oak 
and birch, also the master bedroom and dining room 
walls. Estimated cost, $4,500. 


Conventional ideas of a home are forgotten in the 
“House of Tomorrow” erected by Century Homes, Inc. 
The house is circular. The exterior walls and the in- 
terior partitions of the living stories are glass with the 
lightest steel structure compatible with strength. The 
outside glass is a special type admitting the ultra sun 
rays. The interior walls are carrara glass. The top 
deck includes a circular center solarium. The ground 
floor includes an airplane hangar as well as a garage. 
The roof above these gives an extensive deck terrace 
open from the living room. The house has no windows. 
The ventilation is all by conditioned air, filtered, washed, 
heated or cooled and_recirculated. 


The Florida House is planned to meet the require- 
ments of the Florida climate. The two-story living room 
has a fireplace and an iron stairway leading to a balcony. 
The dining room is separate from the living room and 
is featured by a large aquarium lighted from outdoors. 
The ground floor’ contains two bedrooms, a large bath- 
room and a tile-paved loggia. The roof contains a sun 
deck, living deck, and recreation deck. 


_ The Sloane House is designed not to feature build- 
ing methods but rather to house an elaborate interior 
decorating display. The arrangement includes a large 
living room with dining bay, gallery, three bedrooms, 
servant’s room, kitchen, and terrace, giving opportunity 
to exhibit modern trends in furnishing and interior 
schemes. 


_ Home Planning Hall, the general exhibits feature 
of the housing section, must be considered as a part of 
the general scheme of education with reference to the 
modern home and its furnishing. This building, which 
iS situated in the heart of the group, has approximately 
50,000 square feet of floor space, and is to be devoted 
io exhibits of heating, plumbing, air conditioning, re- 
irigeration and home equipment appliances in the decora- 
tive and industrial art line. 


Photographs and' general details may be expected in 
subsequent numbers. 
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Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 
other Fabrics. 
Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MBFG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








Progressive Motres 
CARAS 
Dyeing and Moireing of 
UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS 
Special Moire Designs and Patterns 
—— CARAS 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 











614-632 Clinton Street Hoboken, N. J. 
Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 





THE UNIQUE 
ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
PULLER 


PAT. DEC. 13, 1932 U. S. PAT. NO. 1891164 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 


Makes no noise and easy to operate. 
e & 


A MONEY SAVER 


For every Upholsterer, Decdrator, Cabinet 
Maker and Carpenter, Antique Repairer, 
Architect and Designer. ; 


PRICE 85<c EACH 
By mail, U. S. P. O. Money-order, $1. 


Speciat Price for Dealers 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 


canned 
aera 

















Tel. HAvemeyer 9-59%1 


PICKERS &, 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Ine. 


Since 1904 , 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
KENTUCKY 





LOUISVILLE 








LEA f° 2s 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 











ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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“SWAGS” 


THE VERSAILLES 


Light Resisting and Washable 


This new scenic decoration is now in stock in 
three colors made five 30” sections to the set. 
The subject is the artist’s adaptation of the PATTERN NO. 7080 

historic park at Versailles and is beautifully Ft ee ee ae ak at ie 


° “ . The pattern here illustrated is a good example 
colored to suit any Period or type of * be depended upon for pat- 
architecture. terns of character in advance of or while vogue. 


Illustrations on request. THOMAS STRAHAN COM PANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. Factor-—CHELSEA, MASS. 


AD eT a 5 Ri ttiste ote 
ve. ‘ 4 
PHIL ELPHIA, PA. Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
grade leathers for 53 years, gaining a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 

MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 
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All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” Class 60 Machine 








Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHNSON 
LEATHER | 
COMPANY | 
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THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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